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ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL LORD HILL. 
Thou art gone ! and the bugle that oft hath awoken 
Thy charger and thee, on the dread battle morn, 
In deep hollow tones thy last requiem hath spoken, 
O’er the grave 
Where the brave 
Assembled in silence a hero have borne. 


Thou hast passed ! andthe cold earth is now closing o’er thee 
a Where slumbering often, repose thou hast found, 
€ When the foes of thy country lay scattered before thee, 
On the night 
Of some fight 
That Britain’s proud banners with laurels had crowned. 


No more shall thy spirit in gladness rejoice, 
Enlivening the grave, or enlightening the gay, 
Nor again shail thy heart beat at victory’s voice, 
Tu the gloom 
Of the tomb 
The vet'ran, the hero, lies mouldering away. 


— vanquished at length by all-conquering Time, 
Unfading thy laurels, undying thy glory, 
And while noble feelings exist in our clime, 

Crowned with Fame 

Shall thy name 


Brussels, F. W. B. 


JENA AND AUERSTADT. 


ill. 
The hussar's coat is slashed with gold, 
He nies an Arab courser fleet ; 
But is the a less bold 
Who meets his enemy on his feet ? 


IV. 
is clad in steel, 
is massive sword is straight strong ; 
But the voltigeur can charge and wheel : 
With a step—his bayonet is just as long. 
V. 
The artillery-driver must halt his team 
If the current be fast, or the water deep ; 
But the voltigeur can swim the stream, 
And climb the bank, be it e’er so steep. 


VI. 
The voltigeur needs no a sound— 
No bugle has he to cheer him on 
Where the fire is hottest, that’s his 
Hurrah for the Faubourg of St. Antoine ! 


As they came tothe conclusion of this song, they kept up the air without 
words. imitating by their voices the roill of the drum in marching-time. Join- 
ing the first y [came up with, I asked the officer in what direction of the 
field I should find the cuirassier brigade. 

® That I can’t tell you, comrade,” said he, “‘ no cavalry have in our 
neighbourhood, nor are they likely, forall the ground is cut up intersected 
so inuch they could not act. But our Maztre d’armes is the fellow to tell you. 
Holloa Francois, come up here for a moment.” 


“ He has forgotten me,” said I, half aloud, as | watched the retiring figures}, Before | could ask whether this was not my old antagonist at Elehingen, the 


of the Emperor and his staff till they disappeared in the gloom. ‘* He has for- 

me! Now to find out my brigade. A great battle is before us, and 
there may still be a way to refresh his memory. With such thoughts I set) 
forward in the direction of the picquet-fires, full sure that I should meet some 
skirmishers of our cavairy there. 

As I went, the drums were ing toward the distant left, and gradually the 
sounds crept nearer and nearer, as the infantry battalions began to form and 
collect their stragglers. A dense fog seemed to shut out the vawn, and witha 
thin and misty rain the heavy vapour settled down upon the earth, wrapping’ 
all things in a darkness deep as might itself. 

From nope could I learn any intelligence of the cavairy quarter, nor had any 
of those I questioned seen horsemen pass near them. 

“The voltigeurs in the valley er may perhaps tel] you something,’’ said 
an officer to me, pointing to some fires in a deep glen beneath us ; and thither | 
now bent my steps. 

The dull rolling of the drums gradually swelled into one continued roar, 
through which the clank of steel and the tremulous tramp of marching co- 
lumns could be heard. Spirit-stirring echoes were they, these awakening 
sounds of coming conflict ; and how they nerved my heart, and set it bounding 
again with a soldier's ardor! As I descended the hull, the noise became gra- 
dually fainter, till at length | found myself in a narrow ravine, still and silent 
as the grave itself. ‘The transition was so sudden and unexpected, that for a) 
moment I felt a sense of loneliness and depression; and the thought struck 
me—what if I have pushed cn too far! Can it be that I have passed our lines! 
But the officer spoke of the voltigeurs in front. I had seen the fires myself—, 
there could be no doubt about it. 1 now increased my speed, and in less than 
half an hour gained a spot where the ground became more open and extended| 
in front, and not more than a few hundred paces in advance were the watch- 
fires; and as I looked, | heard the swell of a number of voices singing in 
chorus on different sides of me. The effect was most si , for the sounds) 
came from various quarters at the same instant, and as they a!l chanted the 
same air, the refrain rung out and filled the valley. Beating time with their 


individual himself appeared. 

“* ¢h—what '” cred he, as he lifted apie of firewood from the ground 
and stared me in the face by its ligt “ my friend Burke Eh?! By Jove, 
so itis” 

Our cordial greetings being over, I asked Maitre Francoisif he could give 
- intelligence of D'’Auvergne’s division, or put me in the way to reach 
them. 

“ *re some miles off by this time,” said he coolly. ‘ When | was be- 
low the de Jena last night, that brigade you speak of got their orders 
to push forward to Auerstgdt, to support Davoust’s infantry. | mind it weil for 
they were sorely tired, and had just picquetted their horses, when the orderly 
came down with the dispatch.” 

And where does Auerstadt lie 

“ About four leagues to the other side of that tall mountain yonder.” 

“ What then shall | do! I am dismounted to begin with.” 

“ And if you were not—if you had the best horse in the whole brigade, what 
would it serve you now, except to pass the day riding between two battle-fields, 
and see nothing of either, for we shall have hot work here, depend upon it. No, 
no, stay with us ; be a voltigeur for to-day, and we'll show you coset you'll 
not see from your bearskin saddle.” 

*« But I shail be ma sad scrape on account of my absence.”’ 

“ Never mind that—the man that takes his turn with the voltigeurs of the 
22d, won't be suspected of skulking. And here comes the Major—report your- 
self to him at once.” - 

Without waiting for any reply, Maitre Francois accosted the officer in ques- 
tion, and in a few my position. 

‘* Nothing could come better timed," said the Major. “‘ One of ours has been 
sent with dispatches to the rear, and we may not see him for some hours. Again, 
a light cavalry man must know how to skirmish, and we'll try your skill that 
way. Come along with me.” 

* To our next meeting then,” cried Francois, as] hurried on after the major, 
while once more the voltigeur ranks burst forth in full chorus, and the merry 


feet, they stepped to the tune, and formed themselves to the melody, as though) |... .4s filled the valley. 


it were the hand of the regiment. I had often heard that this was a voltigeur 
habit, but never was witness to it before. The air was one well-known in that 
suburb of Paris wh the wildest and most reckless of our soldiers came, and 
which they ail joined in celebrating in this rude verse : - 

Picardy first, and then Champaigne— 

France to the battle—on, boys, on ; 
Anjou, Bretagny, and Maine— 
urrah for the Faubourg of St. Antoine! 


How pleasant the life of a voltigeur ; 
In the van of the fight he must ever be, 
Of roughing and rativns he’s always sure— 
With a comrade’s share he may well make free. 


Picardy first, and then Champaigne— F 


I followed the mayor down a somewhat steep and rugged path, at the foot of 
which, and concealed by a low copsewood, was a party consisting of two com- 
panies of the regiment, who formed the most advanced picquets, and were des- 
tined to exchange the first shots with the enemy. . 
Before us lay a defile, partly overgrown with trees on either side, which as- 
was , and whose lines were tracked out by a long train of watchfires. 
A farm-house and its out-buildings occupied the side of the hill about half-way 
up, and this was garrisoned by the enemy, and defended by two guns in position 
in the defile. To surprise post, and hold it until the main columns came 
up, was the object of the voltigeur attack ; and for this small bodies of 
men were assembling secretly and steaithily under cover of the brushwood, to 
burst forth on the word being given. 


There was ing which surprised me not a little in the way these move- 
ments were effected. men were mixed up, as it seemed in 
jconfusion—not approaching in regular order, ar up @ position like die- 


\ciplined troops, came in twos and and creeping, and 


France to the battle—on, boys. on, 
Anjou, Bretagny, and Maine— 
for the Faubourg of St. Antoine ! 
Il. 
The great guns thunder on yonder hill 
Clheor than thet they darst net 


But the voltigeur comes nearer still— 
With his bayonet fixed he meets the foe. 


Their noiseless and cautious gestures brought to my mind all that I had ever 
of Indian warfare, and in their eager faces and quick piercing looks, I 

t I could recognize the very traits of the red men. The commands were 
iven by si and so rapidly interchanged were they {rom pasty to party, 
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that the differeut groups seemed to move forward by one impulse, though the Directly in front of us now, and as it seemed not above a dozen yards distant, 
officer who led them was full a mile distaui s:om where we were. | the yellow glare of the artillery fuze could be dimly discerned through the 

“Can you use a firelock, comrade!” said the major, as he placed in my hand mist; thither every eye was bent and every musket pointed. Thus we knelt 
a short musket, such as the voltigeurs carried. ‘Sling it at your back—you with beating hearts, when suddenly several shot rong out from the valley and 
may find it useful up yonder. And now I mist !eave you: keep to this party. the opposite side of the road, as quickly replied to by the enemy ; and a smart 
But what is this !—you musn't wear that shako—you'd soon be picked off with but irregular clattering of musquetry followed. ‘ Now,” cried the corporal 


that tower of black furon your head. Corporal, have you no spare foraging! aloud, * now, and all ther ;’ and then, with one long, stunning report, 
cap in your kit? Ah! that’s something more becoming a ‘tirailleur,’ and, by every gun was ap , and a wild cry of the wounded biended with the 
e fence and dashed at the guns. * Down, men, down,” 


Jove, | think it improves you wonderfully!’ The circumstance of becoming-| sounds, as we cleared t 
ness was not exactly uppermost in my mind at the moment, but certainly I felt, called our leader, as we jumped into the road ; the word was scarce uttered, 
no small gratification at being provided with the equipment both of cap and fire-- when a bright flash gleamed forth, a loud bang succeeded, and we heard the 
arms which placed me on equality with those about me. |\grape-shot crashing down the valley,and tearing its way through the leaves and 
Scarcely had the major left us, when the corpora! crept closely to my side, branches of the brushwood. 
and with that mingled respect and familiarity a l'rench “ sou officiere,” as-- “ Eo avant, lads, now's your time!” cried the corporal, as he sprang to his 
sumes so naturally, said—** You wished to see something of a skirmish, cap-| feet, and led toward the gun ; with one vigorous dash, we pushed up the height, 
tain, I suppose ; well, you're likely enough to be gratitied—we're closing up| just as the cannoniers were preparing to load. The gunners fell back, and a 
idly now.” company of infantry as quickly presented themselves. 
“ What may be the strength of your battalion, corporal ‘” | The mist happily concealed the smallness of our force, otherwise the Prus- 
“* Twelve hundred men, sir, and they're every one at this instant in the valley, sians might have crushed us at once. For a second there was a pause, then 
though I'll wager you don’t see a bough move, nor a leaf stirring. to show) both sides fired, an irregular volley was discharged, and the muskets were low- 
where they lie hid. You see that low copse yonder—well, there’s a company ered tothe charge. What must have been the fate of our little party now 
of ours beneath its shelter. But there goes the word to move on.” A motion there could be no doubt, when suddenly through the blue smoke which yet lin- 
with his sword, the only command he gave, communicated the order, and the! gered near the guns, the bright gleaming of bayonets was seen to flash, while 
men, creeping stealthily on, obeyed the mandate, till, at another signal, they, the loud “ vivas” of our own soldiers rent the air. So rapid was the rush, and 
were halted. so thronging did they come, it seemed as if the very ground had given them up. 
From the little copse of brushwood where we now lay, to the farmhouse, the Withacry of “ Forward” on we went; the enemy retired and fell back behind 
ground was completely open, not a shrub nor a bush grew ; a slight ascent of the cover of the road, where they kept up a tremendous fire upon the gun, to 
the road led up to the gate, which could not be more than three hundred paces which now all our efforts were directed, to turn against the walls of the farm- 
in front of us. We were stationed at some distance to the right of the road, house. 
but the field presented no obstacle or impediment to our attack, and thithernow ‘The mist by this time was cleared away, and we were exposed to the shat- 
were our looks turned—the short road which should lead to victory or the tering fire which was maintained not only along the road, but from every win- 
grave. dow and crevice in the walls of the farm-house ; our men fell fast--several 
From my ambush I could see the two field-pieces which commanded the road, badly wounded, for the distance was less than half musket-range, even to the 
and beside which the artillery men stood in patient attention. With what a farthest. 
strange thrill I watched one of the party, as from time to time he stooped down “The bayonet, men, the bayonet; leave the gun, and sweep the road of 
to blow the fuze beside the gun, and then seemed endeavouring to peer into the those fellows yonder,” said the major, as vaulting over the fence he led the 
valley, where all was still and noiseless. As well as I could judge, our little way himself. We were now reinforced, and numbered fully four companies, so 
y was nearest to the front, and although « small clump to the Jeft of the that our attack soon drove in the enemy, who retreated, still firing within the 
road offered a safe shelter still nearer the enemy, | could not ascertain if 1t were court-yard around the farm-house. 
occupied. Not a word was now spoken, all save the corporal, looked eagerly ** Bring up the gun, lads, and we'll soon breach them!" said the major, but 
toward the enemy ; he was watching for the signal, aud knelt down with his unhappily the party to whom it was committed being annoyed at the service 
drawn sword at his side. The death-like stillness of the moment, so unlike the which kept them back, when their companions were advancing, had hurled the 
prelude to every movement m-eavalry combat, the painful expectation which, piece off its carriage, and roiled it down the mountain. 
made minutes like years themselves, the small number of the party sodissimi-| With a mattered ‘‘saerc’’ on their stupidity, the officer cried out to scale 
lar to the closely crowded squadrons I was used to, but more than all, the want the walls. If honor, and rank, and wealth had lain on the opposite side, and 
of a horse, that most stirring of all the excitements to heroism and daring, un- aot death and agony, they could not have obeyed with more alaerity ; raised on 
nerved me; and if my heart were to have been interrogated, I sadly fear it) each other's shoulders, the brave fellows mounted the wall, but it was only to 
would have brought little corroboration to the song of the voltigeurs, which at-| fall back again into their comrades’ arms, dead or mortally wounded ; still they 
tributed so many features of superiority to their arm of the service above the pressed on. A reckless defiance of danger had shut out every other thought, 
rest of the army. and their cheers grew wilder and fiercer as the fire told upon them, while the 
4 th d and a th d times did I wish to be at the head of a cavalry shouts of triumph from those within, stimulated thém to the verge of madness. 
clLarge up that narrow road in face of those guns; ay, though the mitraille “ Stand back, men—stand back,” called the major, ** down say ;” as he 
should sweep the earth, there was that in the onward torrent of the horseman’s spoke, a dead silence followed, the men retreated behind the cover of the fence, 
course that left no room for fear. But this cold and stealthy approach, this and lay down flat with their faces to the ground ; a low hissing noise was then 
weary watching, I could not bear. heard, and then, with a clap like thunder, the strong gate was rent into frag- 
* See, see'”’ whispered the corporal, as he pointed with his finger toward ments, and scattered in blazing pieces about the field. The crash of the pe- 
the clump to the left of the road, * how beautifully done; there goes another.” tard was answered by a cheer wild as a war-whoop, and onward the infuriated 
As he spoke, I could perceive the dark shadow of something moving close| soldiers poured through the still burning umbers; and now began a scene of 
to the ground, and finally concealing itself in the brushwood, beneath which) carnage, which only a hand-to-hand encounter can ever produce. From every 
now above twenty men lay hid ; at the same instant a deep rolling sound hike! door and window the Pruss:ans maintained a deadly fire, but the onward tide 
far-off thundes was heard, and then louder still, but less deep in volume, the, of victory was with us, and we poured down upon them with the bayonet, and 
rattling crash of musketry. At first the discharges were more prolonged, and’ 4s none asked for quarter, the work of death was speedy. To the wild shouts 
succeeded each other more rapidly, but, gradually, the firing became less regu- of battle, the crash, the din, the tumult of the fight, a dropping irregular fire 
lar ; then after an interval swelled more fully again, and once more relaxed succeeded, and then came the low wailing cries of the wounded, the groans of 
“ Listen!” said the corporal, “can’t you hearthecheering! There again ; the dying, and all was over. We were the victors; but what a victory !—the 
the skirmishers are falling back, the fire is too heavy for then.” garden was strewn with our dead, the hall, the stairs, every room was covered 
“ Which, the Prussians !” |, with bodies of our brave tellows, their rugged faces sterner than even in life. 
For some minutes it seemed as though our emotions had unnerved us ail, as 


“To be sure, the Prussians. Hark! there was a volley, that was no tiratl-| 
leur discharge, the columns are advancing ; down men, down,” whispered he. we stood speechless, gazing on the fearful scene of bloodshed, when the low 


as, excited by the sounds of musketry, some three or four popped up their heads) rolling of drums. heard from the mountain side, startled every listener. 
to listen. At the same instant a noise in front drew our attention to that quar | * ‘The Prussians ! the Prussians!” called out three or four voices together. 
ter, and we now saw that a party of horse artillery-men were descending the “* No, no,” shouted Francois. “IT was too long a ‘tambour’ not to know 
road with a light eight-pounder gun, which they were proceeding to place in| that beat. They're our fellows ” 
position on a small knoll of ground about e ghty yards from the coppice | have) ‘The drums rolled fuller and louder, and soon the head of a column appeared 
mentioned. | peering over the ascent of the road. The sun shone brightly on their gay uni- 
“ How I could pick off that fellow on the gray horse,” whispered a soldier, forms and glancing arms, and the tall and showily dressed “tambour major” 
beside me to his comrade. stepped in advance with the proud bearing of a conqueror. 
“« And bring the whole fire on us afterward,” said the other. | “Form, men, and to the front,” said the major of the voltigeurs, who knew 
What can we be waiting for!” said the corporal, impatiently. “ They are| that his place was in the advance, aud felt a noble pride that he had won it 
making that place as strong as a fortress, and there, see if that is not a rein ‘bravely. ; 
forcement.” While he spoke, the heavy tramp of men marching announced, As the column came up the road, the voltigeurs, scattered along the fields at 
the approach of fresh troops, and by the bustle and uoise within the farm-house, either side, advanced at a run ; but no longer was there any obstacle to their 
it was clear the preparations for its defence were inaking with all the activity course, no enemy presented themselves in sight, and we mounted the ascent 
|without a single shct being fired. 


the exigency demanded. 
It was past seven o'clock, but as the day broke more out, the heavy fog in-| As I stopped for tyme to recover my breath, I could not help turning to be- 


creased, and soon grew so dense, as to shut out from our view the Prussian pic-| hold the valley, which, now filled with ormed men, was a grand and a gorgeous 
quet, and the guns upon the road ; meanwhile the firig continued ata distance,| sight. In long columns of attack they came ; the artillery filling the interspa- 
, as it seemed, fainter than before. |ces between them. A brilliant sun-hght shone out, and I could distinguish the 

“Ha! there it comes now,” said the corporal, as a shrill whistle was heard, different brigades, with whose colours ! was now familiar. Still my eye ranged 
to our left. * Look to your pieces, men—steady."’ There was a pause, every, over the field in search of cavalry, the arm I loved above all others, that which, 
ear was bent to listen, every breath drawn short, when again he spoke. “ That’s| more than all the rest, revived the heroic spirit of the chivalrous “ges and 
it, ‘en avant!’ lads, ‘en avant !’” with the word he sprang forward, but still wade the horseman feel the ancient ardour ot the belted knight. ut none 
crouching, he went asif the thick mist were not enough to conceal him. ‘were within sight. Indeed the very nature of the ground offered an obstacle 

The men followed their leader with cautious steps, their carbines in hand and| to their movement, and I saw that here, as at Austerlitz, the day was to the in 


bayonets fixed. For some minutes we ascended the hill, gradually nearing the} |(antry. 
Meanwhile we toiled up the height, and at length reached the crest of the 


road, along which a low bank offered a slight protection against fire. 

The corporal halted here for a second or two, when another whistle, so faint} |ridge, and then burst forth a sight, such as all the grandeur I had ever beheld 
as to be scarcely audible, was borne on the air. With a motion of his hand//|of war, had never presented the equal. Ona vast table-land, slightly undula- 
forward, he gave the order to advance, and led the way along the road-side. ting on the surface, was drawn up the whole Prussian army, in battle array—a 

As we followed in single file, I found myself next the corporal whose every||splendid force of nigh thirty thousand infantry, flanked by ten thousand sabres, 

the finest cavalry in Europe. By some inconceivable error of tactics, they had 


motion I watched with an intensity of interest I cannot convey. At last he 
stooped and wheeled round, then kueeling down, he levelled his piece upon the) offered no other resistance to the F rench ascent of the mountain, than the skir- 


low bank, a movement quickly followed by all the rest, who in silence obeyed] |mishing troops, which fell back as we came on, and even now they seemed to 
” : wait patiently for the enemy to form, before the conflict should begin. As ou 
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columns crowned the hill, they instantly deployed, to cover the advance of 
those who followed ; but the precaution seemed needless, for, except, at the 
extreme left, where we heard the firing before, the Prussian army never moved 
a man, nor showed any disposition to attack. 

It was now nine o'clock ; the sky clear and cloudless, and a bright autumnal 
day permitted the eye to range for miles on every side. The Prussian army, 
but forty thousand strong, was drawn up in the form of an arch, presenting the 


convexity to our front, while our troops, ninety thousand in number, overlapped) 


them on either flank, and extended far beyond them. 

The battle began by the advance of the French columns, and the retreat of 
the enemy, both movementy accomplished witheut a shot being fired, and the 
whole seeming the mancuvring of a field day. ; 

At length, as the Prussians took up the position they intended to hold, their 

were seen moving tothe front, squadrons of cavalry disengaged them- 
selves from behind the infantry masses, and then, a tremendous fire opened 
from the whole line. Our troops advanced en trrailleurs, that is, whole regi- 
ments thrown out in skirmishing order, which, when pressed, fell back, and 
permitted the columns to appear. 

The division to which I found myself attached, received orders to move ob- 
liquely across the plain, in the direction of some cottages, which I soon heard 
was the village of Vierzehn Heiligen, and the centre of the Prussian position. 
A galling fire of artillery played upon the column, as it went; and before we 
accomplished half the distance our loss was considerable. More than once, 
too, the cry of * Cavalry!” was heard, and, quick as the warning itself, we 
were thrown into a sqware, to receive the impetuous horsemen, who came mad- 
ly onto the charge. Ney himself stood in the squares, animating by his pres- 
ence the men, and cheering them at every volley they poured in. 

“ Yonder, men, yonder is the centre of their position,” said he, pointing to 
the village, which now bristled with armed men, several guns upon a height 
beyond it commanding the approach, and a crowd of cavalry hovering near, 
to pounce down upon those who might be daring enough to assail it. A wild 
cheer answered his words, both general and soldiers understood each other 
well. 

In two columns of attack the division was formed, and then the word for- 
ward was given. ‘Orderly time, men,” said General Dorsenne, who com- 
manded that with which I was; and obedient to the order, the ranks moved as 
if on parade. And now let me mention a circumstance, which, though trivial 
in itself, presents a feature of the peculiar character of courage which distin- 
guished the French officer in battle. 

As the line advanced, the fire of the Prussian battery, which by this had 
found out our range most accurately, opened severely on us, but more particu- 
larly on the left; and, as the men fell fast, and the grape-shot tore through the 
ranks, a wavering of the line took place, and in several places a broken front 
was presented. Dorsenne saw it at once, and placing himself in front of 


advance, with his back toward the enemy, he called out asif on parade, “ Close) 


order—close order. Move up there—left, nght—left, right ;” and so did he 
retire step by step, marking the time with his sword, while the shot flew past 
and around him, and the earth was scattered about by the terrent of the grape- 
shot. Courage like this would seem to give a charmed life, for while death 
was dealing fast around him, he never received a wound. 

The village was attacked by the bayonet point, and at the charge the enemy 
received us. So long as their artillery could continue its fire, our loss was 
fearful; but, once within shelter of the walls and close im with the Prussian 
ranks, the nring ceased and the struggle was hand to hand. Twice did we win 
our way up the ascent, twice were we beaten back; strong reinforcements 
were coming up to the enemy's aid, when a loud rolling of drums and a hoarse 
cheer from » ehind revived our spirits—it was Lannes’ division advancing at a 
run. They opened to permit our retiring masses to re-form behind them, and 
then rushed on. A crash of musketry rung out, and through the smoke the 
glancing bayonets flashed and the red flame danced wildly. 

“ En avant! en avant!” burst from every man, as, maddened with excite- 
ment, we plunged into the fray. Like a vast torrent tumbling from some moun- 
tain gorge, the column poured on, overwhelming ail before it, now struggling 
for a moment, as some obstacle delayed, but could not arrest its march; now 


| Stunned, and like one but half-awake, I followed the tide of marching men 
\which swept past like a mighty river, the roar of the artillery and the crash of 
‘battle increasing the confusion of my brain. A distinct memory of the remain- 
der of the day is lost to me. I can recollect the explosion of several wagons 
jof the ammunition-train, and how the splinters wounded several of those around 
me. I also have a vague dreamy sense of being hurried along at intervals, and 
\then seeing masses of cavalry dash past ; but the great prevailing thought 
jabove all others, is of leaning over a “ charrette,” where I lay with some 
wounded soldiers, to watch the retreat of the Prussians, as they were pursued 
‘by Murat’s cavalry. Francois was at my side, and described to me the great 
events of the battle ; but though I seemed to listen. the sounds fell unregarded 
‘on my ear. Even now it seems to me like a dream, and the only palpable idea 
\before me 1s the heated air, the dark and louring sky, and the deafening thun- 
der of the guns. 

| It is well known how the victory of Jena was crowned by the glorious issue 
of the battle of Auerstadt, where the main body of the Prussians, under the 
jcommand of the king himself, was completely beaten by Davoust, witha force 
not half their number. The two routed armies crossed in their flight,while the 
leading fury of the French cavalry pressed down on them, nor did the terrible 
slaughter cease till night gave respite to the beaten. 

The victorious and the vanquished entered Weimar together, a distance of 
full six leagues from the field of battle. All struggle had long ceased—an un- 
resisting massacre it was ; and such was the disappointment, and anger of the 
‘people of the country, that the Prussian officers were frequently attacked and 
slain by the peasantry, whose passionate indignation made them suspect tre 
chery in the result of the battle. Tom Burke 


THE FATAL MARK. 


BY H.R. ADDISON. 

All was gaiety and bustle at that deservedly admired and popular spa 
Chaude-fontaine, a spot more highly gifted by nature than any other in 
ium. The unusual circumstance of a marriage having taken place, to the great 
‘amusement and satisfaction of the visitors and immediate neighbourhood, and 
the real joy of the parties concerned, filled the persons congregated on the oc- 
casion with perfect ecstasy. 

Jules Duvivier, a subaltern in the French Lancers, had left his division of the 
||army in Spain, having received a severe wound at the battle of Salamanca, 
| which compelled him for a time, by the advice of bis medical attendants, to 
|[eoek the reviving air of his native hills, situated in the vicinity of Liege. Ar- 
rived here, he quickly recovered, and ha! already made up his mind to leave 
the neighbourhood of Chaude-fontaine, when he accidentally met Mademoiselle 
|Halliere, a Swiss by birth, who was here enjoying at once the pleasures 
|of society, and the advantages derivable from the admirable waters of the 

lace. 
j To those who have much frequented watering-places, it will be unnecessary 
to dilate upon the ease with which mere acquaintances grow into intimacies. 
‘Thrown continually into each other's company, freed from the restraints of 
metropolitan frigidity, admiring beautiful scenery together, the best feelings of 
their nature expanding with the clear blue sky above them, can we wonder at 
| the circumstance, or blame the graceful young lancer for falling violently, pas- 
_sionately in love with the fascinating Marie de Hailiiere ' 
| “To aceount for, to reason on it, is unnecessary ; suffice it to say, that 
Jules became rately enamoured of the lovely girl, and in less than three 
weeks found his suit not only approved, but his hand accepted. 
| Mademoiselle de Halliere had no one to consult; no kind, affectionate fa- 
| ther, uncle, or guardian to thwart her wishes. An orphan for many years, liv- 
ing on a limited, but independent patrimony, derived, as she asserted, from a 
small estate left to her by her father, she did not hesitate to pronounce a full 
|affirmative to the warm solicitations uf our hero (for Jules was a hero) to be- 
come his bride. 
| During their courtship, if the pointed and lover-like attentions of a youth to 
a young lady during fifteen days may be so called, there were many who strove 
\their utmost to mar the match. A prudent dowager, a marchioness without a 
|single sous, her only nches consisting of six ugly daughters, had whis 


| 


headlong rushing, it swept along. The village was won, the Prussians fell) her advice to the lancer to find out first “who and what the damsel was, be- 
back, their guns opened fiercely on us, and cavalry tore past, sabring all who}|fore he farther compromised himself.” 


sought not 


position was in our hands, and Ney sent three messengers one after the other 


to the emperor to let him know the result, and enable him to push forward and| royal disorder, to cure which she had doubtless sought the spa.” 


jter within the walls. But the post was ours, the key of their)! 


Another female—a rival belle, I believe—ingeniously hinted, “that Made- 
|\moiselle Halliere always wore high gowns, to hide the marks of a certain 


attack the Prussian centre. Suddenly a wild cry was heard from the little) reyected suitor, “ swore she was a widow, and that her name was assumed.” 
street of the village, the houses were m flames, the Prussians had thrown in| But Jules laughed at these remarks, and only loved her the better for the 


heated shells, and the wooden roofs of the cottages caught up the fire For 
an instant all became panic-struck,and a confused movement of retreat was 
begun ; but the next moment order was restored—the sappers scaled the walls 
of the burning houses, and with their axes severed the timbers, and suffered) 
the blazing mass to fall within the buildings. But by this time the Prussians, 
had re-formed their columns and once more ady tothe attack—the mo- 
ment was in their favor, the disorder of our ranks, and the sudden fear inspired| 
by an unlooked-for danger still continued, when they came on. Then indeed 
began a scene of bloodshed the most horrible to witness—through the narrow 
streets, within the gardens, the houses themselves the combatants fought hand 
to hand—neither would give way, neither knew on which side lay their 
se columns—it was the terrible carnage of deadly animosity on both 
es. 


Meanwhile the flames burst forth anew, and amid the crackling of the burn- 
ing timbers and the dense smoke of the lighted thatch, the fight went on. 
“ Vandamme ! Vandamme !” cried several voices in ecstasy, “ here come the 


ppl And true enough the tall shakos peered through the blue 
c 


“ Hurrah for the Faubourg !” shouted a wild voltigeur as he waved his cap 
and sprung forward. ‘ Let us not lose the glory now, boys.” 

The appeal was not made in vain. From every window and doorway the 
mén leaped down into the street, and rushed at the Prussian column which w 
advanciag at the charge. Suddenly the column opened, a rushing sound was 
hous, aud down with the speed of lightning rode a squadron of cuirassiers. 


Over us they tore, sabring as they went, nor halted till the head of Vandamme’s|_ 


column poured in a volley. Then wheeling, they galloped back, trampling on 
our wounded, and dealing death with their broadswords. As for me, a sabre- 
cut in the head had stunned me ; and while! leaned for support against the 
wall of a house, a horseman tore past, and with one vigorous cut he cleft open 
my shoulder. I staggered back, and fell, covered with blood, upon the door- 

I saw our column pass on ing, and heard the wild cry, “ en avant ! 
en avant !” swelling from a thousand voices, and then faint and 
senses reeled, and the rest was like an indistinct dream. 


my 


lenvy she had excited. It is true he sometimes wished that she would speak of 
\her past life in less ambiguous terms, and as frequently he determined to 
|question her on it; but when they met that thought was forgotten, and, with 
| trath and innocence beaming in her countenance, the young soldier felt it 
| would be blasphemy to doubt her. 

| The result need scarcely be told: the morning on which this sketch opens 
| beheld Marie the bride, the beauteous bride of the proud Jules, who, after pat- 
|taking of a sumptuous breakfast, given by him to a large party of congratu- 
|\lating friends, started off in high spirits for ‘he chateau of his old uncle, si- 
| tuated near Bruges, determined to linger some few days on the road, and thus 
jenjoy, in loving selfishness, the uninterrupted company of her, whose very life 
‘he felt himself to be. 

At about twelve o’clock on the fifth day, the young and newly married cou- 
lple arrived at Bruges, having hurried past the many objects of interest which 
\presented themselves on their journey, in consequence of most earnest solici- 
jtations to join their good old relative, whose handsome seat was at no great 
distance from the capital of Western Flanders. Here they halted at the prin- 
cipal hotel, intending after dinner to set out for the residence of their uncle. 
To save time and trouble, they joined the tat/e d°hote, which here, as th - 
out Flanders, takes places at one o'clock. By the time, therefore, that the 
lady had taken off her shawl and bonnet, and performed those little “ agrémens 
ide torlette”” incidental to an ap e before straagers, the great bell sound- 
led, and, as Jules handed down his Jovely bride, the already loud clattering of 
forks and spoons bespoke the fact that the substantial meal was already 


2 entering the room, they found about forty persons seated, al! greedily 
lemployed in devouring their soup, scarcely deigning to look towards the stran- 
gers who came in. In France, under similar circumstances, a dozen gentle- 
men would have risen to offer their seats to the lady. In Belgium, however, 
the case is different ; and each honest burgher eats his meal, scrambling both 
a est dish, the slightest attention either to 
or sex. 
It was an unfortunate circumstance for the loving pair to be divided thus 


| 
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| 
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early in their honeymoon ; but so, on the present occasion, they were compelled 
to be. Two chairs alone stood unoccupied, and these chairs far apart, while, 
‘ if possible to make the separation more severe, they happened to be on the 
i same side of the table, so that not even an interchange of glances could take 
: place, no word of converse pass, save for the benefit of a few stupid inter- 
| vening citizens,—a benefit which neither party were anxious to confer upon 
them. 
As strangers, therefore, they sat down to table, consoling themselves with 
the confident assurance that their separation could not continue above an hour, 
and that ¢hen a thousand extra caresses might make up for their lost portion ot 
| “love’s sweet interchange.” Poor Jules, however, was far too much ena- 
moured to sit down philosophically, and enjoy his meal with appetite. His 
eyes roved about him, till they fixed in some astonishment on his opposite 
neighbour, who, having coolly laid down his knife and fork, sat anxiously gazing 
i? at Marie. At first Jules thought it might be accident ; some casual resem- 
: blance might have struck him; staring might be his habit, and the next mi- 
{ nute his regard might fall upon another. But no; his eyes remained riveted on 
“la belle Marie,” and the bridegroom felt anything but confortable. 
Every man is jealous ; I do not believe any one who says he is not so; nor 
r will I assert that some qualms of this kind did not now arise i the breast of 
oe the lancer, who could not help supp sing, from the continned gaze of his oppo- 
i r site neighbour, that he must have known the newly-marnied lady ; by possibility 
a he might have been a former friend, a flirt, a lover. The idea was distracting. 
Jules determined at once to put an end to his doubts ; so, bending across the 
table, after some preliminary observation to his staring neighbour, he observed, 


a a. with as much nonchalance as he could possibly muster, 


3 | “ You appear to know that lady '”’ 

| think,”’ replied the other, in a grave tone, ‘‘nay,I am sure I do,” and 
then turned the subject. 

This was anything but satisfactory to the young soldier; for again the eyes 
of the stranger were fixed upon his bride. 

There is nothing more provoking than a limited answer to a question, by 
which we have previously determined to el cit a full explanation ‘There ts 
nothing so painful as half-grounded suspicion. Jules found it intolerable, and 
consequently pressed his inquiries. 

“ Are you quite certain you have seen this lady before '” 

“ As confident as that I now breathe. I never forget a face I have once be- 
held. It is her, 1am sure; I cannot be mistaken.” 

* That's odd! Where did you know her?” And the questione: felt that 
his happiness depended on the answer. 

“Thank God! I never knew her,” quickly replied the stranger, with a 
shudder. 

This was indeed rs answer. The husband scarcely knew in what 
light to regard it. Itis tree, it freed him at once from al! jealousy ; but 
then, again, it implied a mystery, and, from the stranger's manner, evidently 
a dreadful one. What could it mean! He determined to hazard one more 


‘My question seems to call up some unpleasant recollection. Will you 
explain it!” 

** Ff you wish it particularly, I will, although I confess [ would rather drop 
the subject; at all events, | would not wish to do so while she is present.”’ 

With this reply poor Jules was forced to remain content, though he felt that 
the rack itself would bring less torture than the agonies of suspense. Pre- 
sently, to his great relief, the well-satisfied party began to break vp. One by | 
one the plethoric burghers left the room ; but Marie stirred not. Jules watched 
his opportunity to give her, unseen, a signal to retire. This she did ; and 
in less than a quarter of an hour more the lancer and the citizen alone re- 
mained. 

** Now, then, s.r,” said the former, abruptly turning round, * your promised 
explanation.”’ 

he stranger paused ere he replied. ‘I am perhaps wrong in thus satisfy-| 

ing the curios ty of one whom I never saw before, and more particularly so. 
when I tell you that the anecdote I am about to relate involves most deeply 
the character of the unhappy fe male who has just quitted the table.” 


The stroke of death would have been less agonising that such au answer 
Jules’ brain seemed to burn like molten lead. He could scarcely repiess his’ 
agitation as he asked, with an almost sardonic sneer, ** You were, perlaps, that 
lady’s lover?” 

‘God forbid!” solemnly ejaculated the burgher, “ my tale is not of love.| 
But, as you seein interested, { will give it youin a few words. 1| had a very) 
dear friend in Victor Rossaert. 
confidence was unbounded. Unfortunately Victor found it necessary, .or the 
arrangement of some mercantile affairs, to visit Geneva. Ho-e, it appears, he 
meta merchant’s daughter, Adelaide Moran, whose charming manners, and) 
lovely appearance, soon won the heart of the enthusiastic young man, and he 
wrote to me in all the triumph of an accepted lover.” 

“‘] cannot really see what tbis has to do with the lady who was here just) 
now,” impatiently interrupted Jules. 

“Tt has everything todo with her. Listen, and you will agree with me.' 
Victor, by a me.e accident, arising out of the jealousy of one of the lady's! 
former suitors, learnt that she whom he thought so imnocent, so good, had, long) 
ere she had seen my friend, forfeited her reputation. ‘There was madness in, 
the thought, despair in future life, but honour demanded the sacrifice ; and the, 
broken-hearted young man, in a letter addressed to her, whom he could not 
but still love, declared his knowledye of her guilt, and his resolution never| 
again to see her. ‘This letter written, he instantly started off to yoin his friends, 
at Dijon. To this spot she followed him, and having vainly, for some weeks, 
supplicated, urged, and threatened him, with a view oi making him marry her, 
she seemed suddenly to relinquish her purpose, and entreated but to be his 
friend. As such, for several weeks she visited him His health gradually de-| 
clined. In vain did she try to cheer him. He hourly sank, and, feeling) 

death fast stealing on him, he wrote to me. _[ started off soon alter the receipt! 
of his letter; but it was, alas! too late. When I| arrived, my much-loved) 


tion had taken place, from which it appeared that he had died of poison—a 
slow, subtle poison! Suspicion immediately fell on Adelaide Moran ; she was 


' seized and interrogated, but she would neither confess nor deny. Circum- 
ua stances were scarcely sufficiently strong to justify atrial for murder. She 
aa was therefore brought before the court for the nuoor offence, namely, that of 
» his forging a will, by which it would appear he left her all his property. On this 
ae charge she was tried and convicted. Mitigating circumstances, however, were 


44 urged to save her from the galleys; and she was only condemned to stand i 
‘a 1 the pillory, and be branded on the my shoulder. ‘This sentence was to le 
carried into effect the very morning of my arrival at Dijon. Impressed with 


| at their head, desirous to learn from him the meaning of these sounds. 


From youth brought up together, our mutual | 


horror, f attended near the scaffold. The lovely, but wicked woman, was 
brought forth. Never can I forget that sorrowful countenance. Deeply im- 
printed on my memory, it can never be effaced. Judge, then, my surprise, 
when | behe‘d that very woman, that identical female, the person who destroyed 
my triend, this day seated in yonder chair!” F 

Jules started up. His eyes dilated with horror : he approached the narrator, 
* You sre mistaken by an accidental likeness ; that lady's name is not Moran, 
or Adelaide. Say you are mistaken, or the consequences may be dreadful.” 

By the high heaven above, | speak the truth. But why this agitation!” 

“Stay, stay but five minutes, and you shali learn the case.” 

And Jules Duvivier rushed from the room, leaving the worthy citizen to 
wonder at the interest he took in one certainly very beautiful, but most de- 
praved. 

The time mentioned by the anxious bridegroom had nearly elapsed, when 
the communicative citizen was summoned to the apartment of the soldier. 
Unhesitatingly he obeyed the summons, and entered with coo! indifference into 
the saloon, where he found the now almost convulsed youth, who pointed toa 
chair; then advancing to the door, instantly locked it, and placed the key in 
his pocket. Such strange conduct naturally made the burgher look about bim. 
On the table lav some odjects ¢ wered by abandkerchef ; a sheet of recently- 
written paper, and other things of minor importance. A door oppostre led 
irom the salvon apparently to an inner bed-room ; but this was closed. There 
was nothing, therefore, save the strange manner of the occupants to astonish 
or alarm the visitor. 

For a moment Jules seemed to collect his coolness, then calmly spoke, at the 


| same tume lifting up the bandkerchiet, and discovering beneath a pair of richly- 


mounted pistols. 

“Sir, you have now entered on your death-scene, or mine. The person of 
whom you spoke to-day is my wife. If you have dared to asse:t a falsehood 
to me, if you have coupled an innocent name with foul dishonour, by all the 
powers of heaven you die, and that without further shrift. If," and the young 
man’s voice became almost dreadful to listen to,—* if, I say, you have spoken 
the truth, I pledge you my salvation you are sate. Speak rot. Answer me 
not. A moment more, and herseif decides the fact.” 

Thus saying, Duvivier walked to the inner door, opened it, and led forth his 
bride, who seemed much surprised at the abrupt manner of her husband. 

* Madam, I desire you instantly to strip otf all covering from your shoul- 
ders.” 

The poor girl, thus taken by surprise, perhaps conscious of her guilt, perhaps 
overcome by modest scruples, unwilling thus to unrobe before a stranger, a-- 
tonished at the harshness of hin who only a few hours before had sworn eter- 
nal love to her, hesitated, and attempted to remonstrate. 

“* Nay, I insist! no words, I say !"’ almost roared Jules. 

“| beseech you, what dues thisconduct mean! Nay, on my knees.’ 

“ Do you, then, shrink ' ‘Thus will | prove or falsify the damned suspicion.” 
And the impassioned youth flew with tiger-like avidity, and tore off her vpper 
garments, wil her shoulders were without covering. 

One glance was sufficient. Plam and palpable the horrid brand appeared 
conlessed. ‘The executioner’s iron had seared that marble flesh, and left the 
damning remimiscence of the harrowing crime tor ever behind 

Jules now summoned all his coolness. A smile almost played on his writh- 
ing features. He took out the key, and threw 1 to the merchant. 

* Quick, begone! lest madness make me stop your tongue for ever. It were 
better, periaps, to close your lips, lest they again repeat this tale of shame 
and dishonour. But no; | have pledged wyself to let you go unsesthed ; and, 
though thus fallen, I will not break my word. Quick, begone! unless you 
wish to see me do a deed of stern and crue! justice.” 

It needed no farther persuasion to induce the eitizen to leave the room. He 
hastily zushed down stairs to summon aid to stop the rash young man. He 
had reached the last step, when he heard the report of a pistol Ere he could 
call assistance, a secoud weapon was discharged, anda heavy fall shook the 
stairon which he stood. 

At once he was surrounded by a group of anxious waiters, with the landlord 
By 
signs alone he could reply. ‘hey therefore ove aud ail rushed up, forced open 
the door, and the.e beheld indeed a sight of horror. 

Duvivier had first shot through the heart the once lovely being who had de- 
ice.ved hin. Her warn blood still flowed from her b:eust, and stained her 
white robe. Her flaxen locks were dabbled with the gore, and pity could not 
seiuse a tear, howe\er guilty tle viet m might have been. 

Not so the destroyer; be had placed the pistol in his mouth, and blown 
away the upper part of his head. Hovror and disgust claimed the feelings of 
tLe beholder as he looked upou the d cadtully distigured remains of the stern 
execatiover of her he once had loved so well. 

Such is the bref story of those whose real names have been concealed. 
The poor man, who by an unguarded observation caused the dreadful catastro- 
phe, bas neve held up his head since. What makes the story more distress- 
uw fis, that clicumstances have since come to light, which have proved that 
V ctor destroycd bunself in consequence of remorse at having unjustly sus- 
pecied Adelaide Moran, who cousequ:atly died innocent of all crime, after 
de ,o ng the most dreadful degradation ; her only fault having been a want of 
candour towards her husband, a coucealment towards ove who should have 
shared her evecy thought. Such concealments, | have often remarked, have 
brought years of misery to those who have foolishly persisted in them, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.—BARERE’S 
MEMOIRS.—[ Concluded. } 
From the last Edinburgh Quarterly Review. 

The policy of Bonaparte was to cover all the past with a general oblivion. 
He belonged half to the Revolution and half to the reaction. He was an 
jupsiart, and a Sovereiga ; and had therefore something in common with the 
\Jacobin, and so nething in common with the Royalist. All, whether Jacobins 
or Royatists, who dispc ed to sapport his government, were readily re- 


friend had been consigned to the tomb, but vot before a post mortem examina-|| sei ved—all, whether Jacobins or Ruyalisis, who showed hostility to his go- 


|| vernment, were pot down and punished. Men who had borne 4 part in the 


\worst crimes of the Reign of ‘Te:ror,and men who had fought in the army 
of Conde, were to be found close together, both in his antechambers and in 
his dungeons. He d co-ted Fouche and Maury with the same cross. He 
jsent Arena and Georges Cadoudal to the same scaffuld. From a government 
lacting on such principles, Be ere easily obta! xed the indulgence which the 
{Directory had constantly refused to gran'. ‘The sentence passed by the Con- 
vention was remitted, and be was allowed to reside at Paris. His pardon, it 
lis rue, was not granted in the mo:t honourable form; and he remained, dur- 
ing some time, under the special supervision of the police. He hastened, 
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however, to pay his court at the Luxembourg palace, where Bonaparte then 
resided, and was honoured with a few dry and careless words by the master 
ot France. 

lieve begins a new chapter of Barere’s history. What passed between him 
and (he Consular government cannot, of course, be so accurately known to 
usas che speeches and reports which be made in the Convention. It 1s, how- 
ever, not difhentt, from aotorious taets, and from the admissions scattered 
over these lying Memoirs, to form a tolerably accurate notion of what took 
place. Bonaparte wanted to buy Barere: Barere wanted to sell himsel! to 
honaparte. The only question was one of price; and there was an immense 
verval between what was offered and what was demanded. 

Bonaparte, whose vebhemence of will, fixedoess of purpuse, and reliance 
on bisowa genius, vere not ooly great, bat extravagant, looked wih scorn 
‘ » mosteffeminate and dependert of human minds. He was quite capa- 
ble of perpetrating crimes under the influence either of ambition or of re- 
ce; but be had no touch of that accursed monomania, that craving for 
} { and tears, whic raged in some of the Jacobin chiefs. ‘To proserbe 
the Terrorists would bave been wholly inconsistent with his policy; butot al! 
class's of who bis comprehensive system included, he liked them 
ibe leas’; and Barere was the worstof them. ‘This wretch had been brand- 
ei wih miamy, first by the Convention, and then by the Council of Five 
tinndred. The iohabstants of tour or five great cities had attempted to tear 
him limb from limb. Nor were his vices redeemed by eminent talents for 
administration or legislation. It would be anwise to place in any honourable 
or important posi a man so wicked, so odious, and so little qualified to dis- 
charge high political duties. At the same time, there was a way in which i! 
seemed likely thathe might be cf use tothe government. ‘The First Consul, 
as he aberwards acknowledged, greatly overrated Barere’s powers asa writer. 
‘the eflect whieh the Reports of the Committee of Public Salety had pro- 
duced by the camp-fires of the Republican armies had been great Napoleon 
himsell, when a young soldier, had been delighied by tnuse compositiuns, 
whica bad much ia common with the rhapsodies of his favourite poet, Mac- 
uerson, The taste, indeed, of the great warrior and statesman was never 
ry pure. His builedns, his general orders, and his proclamatious, are 
vane imes, it is (rae, masterpieces in their kind; bat we too often detect, even 
in his best writing, traces of Fingal, and of the Carmagnoles. It is not 
range, therelure, that he should have been desirous to secure the aid ef 
Darere’s pen. Nor was this the only kind of assistance which the old meui- 
ber of the Commitiee of Public Safety might render to the Cousular govern- 
nt. Ile was likely to fiad admissionjinto the gloomy dens in which those 
Jocubins whose constancy was to be overcome by no reverse, ur whose crimes 
admitied of noexpiation, hid themselves from the curses of mankind. No 
enterprise Was too bold or too atrocious for minds crazed by fanaticism, and 
familiar wilh misery and death. ‘The government was anxious to have in- 
formation of what passed in their secret councils; and no man was better 
qualified to furnish such information than Barere. 

For these reasons the First Consul was disposed to employ Barere as a wri- 
ter and as aspy. Bat Barere—was it possible that he would submit to such 
adegradation? Bad as he was, he had played a great part. He had be- 
longed to that class of criminals who fill the world with the renown of their 
cfimes ; he had been one of a cabinet which had raled France with absolute 
power, and made war on all Europe with signal success. Nay, he had been 
‘hough not the most powerful, vet, with the single exception of Robespierre, 
[be must consptcaous member of that cabinet. His name had been a hous: - 
hoid word at Mo-cow and at Philadelphia, at Edinburgh and at Cadiz. The 
bieod of the Queen of France, the blood of the grea’est orators and philosc- 
pers of Pranee, was on his bands. He had spoken; and it had been de- 
creed, \hatihe plough should pass over the great city of Lyons. He had 
spoken again; and it had been decreed that the streets of ‘Toulon should be 
r-zed to the ground. When depravity is placed so high as bis, the hatred 
which it inspises is mingled with awe. His place was with great tyrants, 
with Critias and Sylla, with Eecelino and Borgia; not with hireiing serib- 

rs and police runners. 

“ Virtue, [ grant you, is an empty boast ; 
But shall ihe dignity of vice be lost?” 


So sang Pope; andso tet Barere. When it was proposed to him to pub- 


p 


lish @ Journal in deience ot the Consular government, rage and shame io- 
spired Sin tor the and las! lime with something like courage. He hac 
filed as large aspace ia the eyes of inankind as Mr. Pitt or General Wash 
ingiun; aba he was coolly invited to descend at once to the level of Mr 
Lewis G te saw, too, with agonies of envy, that a wice distinction 
Was ulade Deiwe n hintsed aud the other statesmen of the Revolution who 


Were summoned to the aid of the government. ‘Those sialesmen were re 
quired, indeed, to make large sacrifices of principle ; but they were not called 
tosscrifive in tbe opinion of the valgar, constitutes persunal dignity. 
‘They were made wibunes and legislators, ambassadors and counsellors of 
slate, inisters, senators, apd consuls. ‘They might reasonably expect to rise 
with the rising forianes of thetr master; and, in truth, many of them were 
lestined to Wear the badge of his Legion of Honour an | of his order of ing 
fron Crown; to be arch-ehancellors and arch-treasurers, counts, dukes, and 
princes. Barere, only six years before, had been far more powertul, far wore 
widely renowned, (hao any of them; and now, while they were thoaght wor- 
thy to represeal the majesiv of France at foreign courts, while they received 
crowds of suitors in gilded antechambers, he was to pass his life in measur- 
ing pategraphs, and scolding correctors of the press. It was too much. Those 
lips which bad never before been able to fashion themselves to a No, now 
wurmured expostalation and refasal. “I could not”—the-e are his own 
words—abase myself to sneh a point as to serve the First Consul merely in 
toe capacity of a journalist, while so many insignificant, low, and s rvile 
people, such as the ‘T'r-ilhards, the Reederers, the Lebruns, the Marets, and 
others Whom itis superfluous to name, beld the first place in this government) 
of upstarts.” | 
‘Vis outbreak of spirit was of short duration. Napoleon was inexorable. 
It is said indeed that he was, for a moment, half inclined to admit Barete into 
the Couneil of Siate; bat the members of that body remonstrated in the; 
strongest term», and declared that such a nomination would be a disgrace to 
them all. ‘This plan was therefore relinquished. ‘Thenceforth Barere’s only! 
chance of obto ining the patronage of the government wasto subdue his pride, 
'o forget (hat there had been atime when, with three words, he might have 
had the heads o: the three Consuls, and to betake himself, humbly and in- 
cuutionaly, to the task of composing lampoons op England and panegytics 00, 
onaparte. 


tr has been often asserted, we know not on what grounds, that Barere was | 


employed by the government, not enly as a writer, but as a censor of the 
wiitings of other men. "This imputation he vehemently denies in his Me- 
moirs; bat our readers will probably agree wich us in thinking, that his de-' 
nial leaves the question exactly where it was. 

‘Thus much js certain, that he was not restrained from exercising the office 


‘of censor by any scruple of conscience or honour; for he did accept am Office, 
compared with which that of censor, odions as it is, may be called an augast 
and beneficent magistracy. He began to have whai are delicately called re- 
lations wih the police. We are not sure that we nave furmed, or that we can 
convey, an exact potion of the nature of Barere’s new calling. ltisa calling 
unknown in our country. It has indeed ofien happened in England, that a 
plot has been revealed to the government by one of the conspirators. The 
informer has sometimes been directed to carry it fair towards his accomplices, 
an‘ to let the evil design come to tull maturity. As soon as his work is done, 
he is generally snatehed from the public gaz2, and sent to some obscure vil- 
lage, or lo some remote colony. ‘The use of spies. even to this extent, is in 
the highest degree unpopalar in England; but a political spy by profession, 
ix a creature from w@ich our island is as tree as its from wolves. In France 
the race is well known, and was never more numerous, more greedy, more 
cunning, or more savage, than ander the government of Bonaparte. 

Oar idea of a gentleman in relations with the Consular and lmperial police 
may perhaps be incorrect. Such as it is, we will try to convey it to our readers. 
We image to ourselves a well-dressed person, with a soft voice and affable 
manners. His opinions are those of the society in which he finds himself. 
but a little stronger. He often complains, in the language of bunest indig- 
natiou, that whal passes in private conversation fiads its way strangely to the 
government, and cautions lis associates to take care what they say when they 
are not sure of their company. As for himself, he owns that he is indis- 
creet. He can never retrain from speaking his mind ; and that is the reason 
that he is not prefect of a cepartment, 

In a gallery of the Palais Royal he overhears two friends talking earnestly 
about the King and the Count of Artois. He follows them into a cofleehonse, 
sits at the table mext to them, calls for his hal{-dish and his sma} glass of 
cognac, takes up a Journal, and seems occupied with the news. His neigh- 
hours go on talking without restraint, and in the style ef persons warmly at- 
tached to the exiled family. They depart, and he follows them half round 
the boulevards till he fairly tracks them to their apartments, and learns their 
names from the porters. From that day every letter addressed to either of 
them is sent trum the post-office to the police, aod opened. Their corres 
ents become known to the government, and are carefully watched. Six or 
eight honest families, in different parts of France, find themselves at once 
under the trown of power, without being able to guess what offence they 
have given. One person is dismissed from a public office; another learns 
with dismay that his promising son has been turned out of the Polytechnic 
school. 

Next, the indefatigable servant of the state falls in with an old republican, 
who has not changed with the limes, who regrets the red cap and the tree of 
liberty, who has not unlearned the Thee and Thou, and who still subsernbes 
his letters with “ Health and Fraternity.” Into the ears of this sturdy politi- 
cian our friend pours forth a long series of complaints. What evil umes! 
What a change since the days when the Mountain governed France! What 
is the First Consul but a King under a pew name? What is this Legion of 
Llonour but a new aristocracy? ‘The old superstition is reviving with the 
old tyranny. ‘There is a treaty with the Pope, and a provision for the clergy. 
Emigrant nobles are revurning in crowds, and are better received at the 
Tuileries than the men of the tenth of August. This cannot last. What 
is life without liberty? What terrors has death to the true patriot? ~The old 
Jacobin catches fire, bestows and receives the fraternal hug, and hints that 
there will soon be great news, and that the breed of Harmodias and Bruius is 
not quite extinct. The next day he is close prisoner, and all his papers are 
in the hands of the government. 

To this voeation, a vocation compared wi b which the life of a beggar, of 
a pickpocket, of a pimp, is honourable, did Barere now descend. ht was his 
constant practice, as often as he enrolied himself in a new party, to pay his 
footing with the heads of old triends. He was at first a Royalist; and he 
made atonement by watering the tree of liberty with the blood of Levis. 
He was then a Girondist; an@ he made atonement by wurdering Vergoiaus 
and Gensonne. He fawned on Robespierre up to the eighth of Thetanidor , 
and he made atonement by moving, on the ninth, that Robespierre should de 
beheaded without a tial. He was now enlisted in the service ci we aew 
monarchy; and he proceeded to atone for bis repablican bezesies by sending 
republican throats to the guillotine. 

Among his most intimate a-sociates was a Gascon named Demerville, who 
had been employed in an office of high trust under the Committee of Public 
Satety. This man was fanatically attached to the Jacobin system of politics, 
and, in conjenction wilh other enthusiasts of the same class, formed a design 
against the First Consul. A hint of this cestgu escaped him in conversation 
with Barere. Barere cartied the intelligence Luanes, who commanded the 
ConsularGuares. Demerville was arresved, ured, and beheaded ; and among 
the Witnesses who appeared against him wa. ois friend Barere. 

The aceount which Barere has givea of these Lransactioas is studiously 
confused and grossly dishonew. We oink, however, that we can discern, 
through much falsehood and tauca artful obscurity, some truths which he la- 
bourstoconceal. Itisclearw as caatthe government suspected him of what 
the Italians calla donbletrea.on. [twas vatural that sucha suspicion shvald 
attachto bim He had, «a times not very remote, zealously preached the Ja- 
cobin doctrine, that Le who smites a tyrant deserves bigher praise than he 
who saves a citizen. Was it possible that the member of the Commitee of 
Publie Safety, the cing-killer, the qveen-killer, could in earnest mean tw de- 
liver his old confederates, his bosom frieuds, to the executioner, solely be- 
cause they had planned an act which, if there were any trath in hisown Car- 
magnoles, was in the highest degree virtuous and glorious? Was it not more 
probable that he was reaily coucerned in the plot, and that the information 
,which he gave was merely intended to toll or to mislead the police? Ac- 

‘cordingly spies were set on the spy. Ele was ordered to quit Paris, and not 
lo come Within twenty leagues till be received further orders. Nay, he ran 
no smail risk of being sent, with some of bis old friends, to Madagascar. 

fle made his peace, however, with the government so far, that he was Bot 
only permitted, during some years, tu live unmolested, but was employed in 
ihe lowest sort of poliiieal drudgery. In the saimer of 1803, while he was 
preparing lo visit the south of France, he received a letter whieh deserves to 
be inserted. It was trom Duroc, who is well known to have enjoyed a large 
share of Napoleon’s confidence and favour. 

“ The First Consul, having been informed (hat Citizen Barere is abvut to 
set out for the country, desires that he will stay at Paris. 

“ Citizen Barere will every week draw up a report on the state of pubiic 
opinion on the proceedings ot the governmeat, and generally on every thing 
which, in bis judgment, ii wil! be interesting to the First Consul to learn. 

“He may wite with perfect freedom. 

“ He will deliver his reports under seal into General Duroe’s own hand, 
and General Durce will deliver them to the FirstConsu/, But tis absolutely 
necessary that nobody should suspect that this species of communicaticn 
takes p'ace ; and, should any such suspicion get abroad, the First Consul w) 1 

‘cease to receive the reports of Citizen Barere. 
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“Tt will also be proper that Citizen Barere should frequently insert in the) cuous than polite. Barere was requested tosend no more of his Reports to the 
ve ay articles tending to animate the public mind, particularly against he palace, as the Emperor was too busy to read them. 


lish. Contem sm: 
pt, says the Indian proverb, pierces even the shell of the tortoise ; 
uring some years Barere continued to discharge the {unctions assigned and the contempt of the Court was felt to the quick even by the callous heart 


_tohim by his master. Secret 4 with the talk of coffeehouses, were! o Barere. He had humbled himself to the dust; and he had humbled himseli 


i him ev ileries. is friends ass s . 
teak expecial pins the harm in his power tothe returned boon eminent cho of great and victorious state 
It was not his fault if Napoleon was not apprised of every murmur andevery even in th “huge had 
who had lost their benefices, uttered against the imperial system. M. Hippo- the h off "He 
Carnot, we grieve to say, is so much blinded by party spirit, that he toed idle Ss th om the government employed in the most infamous offices. He 
seems to reckon this dirty wickedness among his hero’s titles to public es- ’ idle in the market-place, not because he thought any office too infamous, 
teem. _ but because none would hire him. 

Barere was, at the same time, an indefatigable journalist and pamphieteer. __ Yt he had reason to think himself fortunate ; for, had all that is avowed in 
He set up a paper directed against England, and called the ““ Memorial An- these Memoirs been then known, he would have received very different tokens 
tibritannigue.” He planned a work entiiled, “ France made great and illus- of the Imperial displeasure. We learn from himself, that while publishing 
trious by Napoleon.” When the Imperial government was established, the “ly columns of flattery on Bonaparte, and while carrying weekly budge's of 
old regicide made himself conspicuous even among the crowd of flatiterers ¢#lumny to the Tuileries, he was im close connexion with the agents whom the 
by the peculiar fulsomeness of his adulation. He transiated into French a Emperor Alexander, then by no means favourably disposed towards France, 
contemptible volume of Italian verses, entitled, “ The Poetic Crown, com- employed to watch all that passed at Paris; was permitted to read their secret 
posed on the glorious accession of Napoleon the First, by ie Shepherds ot despatches; was consulted by them as to the temper of the public mind and 
Arcadia.” He commenced a newseries of Carmagnoles very different from the character of Napoleon; and did his best to persuade them that the govern- 
those which had charmed the Mountain. The titie of Emperor of the French, ment was in a tottering condition, and that the new sovereign was not, as the 
was of world supposed, a great statesman and soldier. Next, Barere, still the flatterer 

y was too humble an appeliation; Napoleon’s siyle oughito ing of and talebearer of the Imperial Court, connected himself, in the same manner 
ings. f ; with the Spanish envoy. He owns that with that envoy he had relations which 

Bat Barere laboured to smal] purpose in both his vocations. Neither as a he took the greatest pains to conceal from his own government ; that they met 
writer “ceil. Wile ti he of much use. He complains bitterly that his paper twice a-day, and that their conversation chiefly turned on the vices of Napo- 
did not seil. hile the “ Journal des Debats,” then flourishing under the Jeon, on his designs against Spain, and on the best mode of rendering those 
able management of Geoffroy, had a circulation of at least twenty thousand designs abortive. In truth, Barere’s baseness was unfathomabie. In the lowest 
copies, the “ Memorial Antibritannique ” never, in its most prosperous !imes, Jeeps of shame he found out lower deeps. It is bad to be a sycophant; it ts 
had more than fifteen hundred subscribers ; and these subscribers were, with bad to be a spy. But even among sycophants and spies there are degrees of 
scarcely an exception, persons residing tar from Paris, probably Gascons,) Qeanness. ‘The vilest sycophant is he who privily slanders the master on whom 
among whom the name of Barere had not yet lost ils iniluence. 

. . . > fawns ; the vilest spy is he who serves foreigners against the government of 
A writer who cannot find readers, generally attributes the public neglect pis native land. 
From 1807 to 1814 Barere lived in obscurity, railing as bitterly as his craven 
gene i ts fury. city, he 
says, has no sympathy with France. No Parisian cares to subscribe to a jour- 
nal which dwells vn the real wants and interests of the county. Toa Pa- 
risian nothing isso ridiculous as patriotism. The higher classes of the eapi- ; ae 
atiacks England has no chance of their support. w - iad voted for the death of Louis, he who had moved the decree for the 

A much better explanation of the failure of the Memorial, was given by Bo- trial of Marie Antomette, he whose hatred of monarchy had led him to make 

St. H B: war even upon the sepulchres of ancient monarchs, assures us with great com- 

of being placency, that “in this work monarchical principles and attachment to the 

‘ast ability. We used many Sowers House of Bourbon are nobly expressed.’’ By this apostasy he got nothing, 


: net even any additional infamy ; for his character was already too black to be 
no solid argument ; nothing but cogiioneric wrapped up in high-sounding lan- jjackened. y 


During the hundred days he again e:nerged for a very short time into public 
life ; he was chosen by his native district a member of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives. But though that assembly was composed in a great measure of 
men who regarded the excesses of the Jacobins with indulgence, be found bim- 
self an object of general aversion. When the President first informed the 
Chamber that M. Barere requested a hearing, a deep and indignant murmur ran 
round the benches. After the battle of Waterloo, Barere proposed that the 
Chamber should save France from the victorious enemy, by putting forth a pro- 
clamation about the pass of Thermopyle, and the Lacedwmonian custom of 
wearing flowers in times of extreme danger. Whether this composition, if it 
had then appeared, would have stopped the English and Prussian armies, is a 
question respecting which we'are left to conjecture. ‘The Chamber refused to 
adopt this last of the Carmagnoles. 

The Emperor had abdicated. The Bourbons returned. The Chamber of 


cowardice would permit against the [mpertal administration, and coming some- 
times unpleasantly across the police. When the Bourbons returned, he, as 
might have been expected, became a royalist, and wrote a pamphiet setting 


” 
othe truth is, that though Barere was a man of quick parts, and could do 
with ease what he could do at all, he had never been a good writer. In the 
day of his power, he had been in the habit of haranguing an excitable audience 
on exciting topics. The faults of his style passed uncensured ; for it was a 
time of literary as well as of civil lawlessness, and a patriot was licensed to 
violate the ordinary rules of composition as wel] as the ordinary rules of juris- 
prudence and of social morality. But there had now been a literary as well as 
a civil reaction. As there was again a throne aad a court, a magistracy, achi- 
valry, and a hierarchy, so was there a revival of classical taste. Honour was 
again paid to the prose of Pascal and Massillon, and to the verse of Racine and 
La Fontaine. The oratory which had delighted the galleries of the Conven-_ 
tion, was not only as much out of date as the language of Villehardouin and 
Joinville, but was associated in the public mind with imagesof horror. All the. 
peculiarities of the Anacreon of the guillotine, his words unknown to the Dic- |, 
tionary of the Academy, his conceits and his jokes, his Gascoo idioms and his. Representatives, after burlesquing during a few weeks the proceedings of — 
Gascon hyperboles, had become as odious as the cant of the Puritans was in Nationai Convention, retired with the well earned character of having been the 
land after the Restoration. silliest political assembly that had metin France. Those dreaming pedants 
parte, who had never loved the men of the Reign of Terror, had now and praters never for a moment comprehended their position. ‘They could never 
ceased to fear them. He was all-powerful and at the height of glory ; they understand that Europe must be either conciliated or vanquished ; that Europe 
were weak and universally abhorred. He was a sovereign, and it is probable could be conciliated only by the restoration of Louis, and vanquished only by 
that he already meditated a matrimonial alliance with sovereigns. He was pa-| ‘@eans of a dictatorial power entrusted to Napuleon. ‘They would not hear of 
turally unwilling, in his new position, to hold any intercourse with the worst Louis; yet they would not hear of the only measures which could keep him 
class of Jacobins. Had Barere’s literary assistance been important to the go- °US They incurred the enmity of all foreign powers by putting Napoleon at 
vernment, personal aversion might have yielded to considerations of policy ; their head ; yet they shackled him, thwarted him, quarreled with him about 
but there was no motive for keeping terms with a worthless man who had also ©¥'Y trifle, abandoned him on the first reverse. They then opposed declama- 
oved a worthless writer. Bonaparte, therefore, gave loose to his feelings tions and disquisitions to eight hundred thousand bayonets ; played at making 
ites. was not gently dropped, not sent into an honourable retirement, but 4 Constitution for their country, when it depended on the indulgence of the vic- 
8 and scourged away like a troublesome dog. He had been in the habit for whether they should have a country; and were at last interrupted in the 
sending six copies of his journal on fine paper daily to the Tuileries. In- midst of their babble about the rights of man and the sovereignty ol the peo- 
stead of receiving the thanks and praises which he expected, le was dryly told ple, by the soldiers of Wellington and Blucher. 
that the great inan had ordered five copies to be sent back. Sull he toiled on; A new Chamber of Deputies was elected, so oy hostile to the Revolu- 
still he cherished a hope that at last Napoleon would relent, and that at last tion, that there was no small risk of a new Reign of Terror. It is just, how- 
some share in the honours of the state would reward so much assiduity and so) ever, to say that the King, his ministers, and his allies, exerted themselves to 
much obsequiousness. He was bitterly undeceived. Under the linperial con- restrain the violence of the fanatical royalists, and thet the punishiments inilict- 
stitution the electoral colleges of the departments did not possess the right of ed, though im our opinion unjustifiable, were few aud lenient when compared 
choosing senators or deputies, but merely that of presenting candidates. From with those which were demanded by M. de Labourdonnaye and M. Hyde de 
among these candidates the Emperor named members of the Senate, and the Neuville. We have always heard, and are inclined to believe, that the govern- 
named members of the legislative body. ‘The inhabitants of the Upper ment was not disposed to treat even the regicides with severity. But on this 
Pyrenees were still strangely partial to barere. In the year 1805, they were) point the feeling of the Chamber of Deputies was so strong, that it was thought 
i to t him as a candidate for the Senate. On this Napoleon ex- necessary to make some concession. Jt was enacted, therefore, that whoever, 
the highest displeasure ; and the president of the electoral college was having voted in January 1793 for the death of Louis the Sixteenth, had in any 
directed to tell the voters, in plain terms, that such a choice would be disgrace- manner given in an adhesion to the government of Bonaparte durmy the hun- 
ful to the department. All thought of naming Barere a candidate for the senate dred days, should be banished for hfe from France. Barere fell within this de- 
was consequently dropped. But the people of Argeles ventured to name him scription. He had voted for the death of Louis ; and he had sat in the Cham- 
a candidate for the legislative body. ‘That body was altogether destitute of ber of Representatives during the hundred days. 
weight and dignity ; it was not permitted to debate ; its only function was to. He accordingly retired to Belgium, and resided there, forgotten by all man- 
vote in silence for whatever the government proposed. It is uot easy to under- kind, till the year 1830. After the revolution of July he was at liberty to e- 
stand bow any man, who had sat in free and powerful deliberative assemblies, turn to France, and he fixed his residence in his native provisce. But he was 
could condescend to bear a part in such a mummery. Barere, however, was soon involved in a succession of lawsuits with his nearest relations— three 
desirous of a place even in this mock legislature ; and a place even in this, fatal sisters and an ungrateful brother,” to use his own words. Who was in 
mock legislature was refused to him. In the whole senate he had not a single the right is a question about which we have no means of judging, and certainly 
vote. } | shall not take Barere’s word. ‘The Courts appear to have decided some points 
Such treatment was sufficient, it might have been thought, to move the most, in his favour and some against him. The natural inference is, that there were 
ject of mankind to resentment. Still, hewever, Barere cringed and fawned faults on al! sides. The result of this litigation was, that the old man was re- 
on. His Letters came weekly to the Tuileries till the year 1807. At length, duced to extreme poverty, and was forced to sell his paternal house. : 
while he was actua!!y writing the two hundred and twenty-third of the series, As far as we can judge from the few facts which remain to be mentioned, 


a note was put into his hands. It was from Duroc, and was much more perspi-| Barere continued Bagere to the last. After his exile he turned Jacobian agaw, 
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and, when he came back to France, joined the party of the extreme left in rail- \philosopher Mr. Mackensie Catfhis. 


cong his bread. Having survived all his colleagues of the renowned Comm't- 
‘ce of Public Safety, and almost all his colleagues of the Convention, he died 
in January 1841. He had attained his eighty-sixth year. 

We have now laid before our readers what we believe to be a just account 
of this man’s life. Can it be necessary for us to add anything for the purpose 
of assisting their judgment of his character? If we were writing about any 
of his colleagues in the Committee of Public Safety, about Carnot, about Ru- 
bespierre, or St. Just, nay, even about Couthon, Collot, or Billaud, we might 
{cel it necessary to go into a full examination of the arguments which have been 
employed to vindicate or to excuse the system of Terror. We could, we think, 
suow that France was saved from her foreign enemies, not by the system of 


In spite, however, of his connexion with 
these well-known ornaments of our country, he was so ill-informed about usas 


If nobody would read 
his bad books, it was because the cabinet of St. James’s had secured the Re- 
viewers. His accounts of Mr. Fox, of Mr. Pitt, of the Duke of Wellington, 
of Mr. Canning, swarm with blunders, surpassing even the ordinary blunders 
committed by Frenchmen who write about England. Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, 
he tells us, were ministers in two different reigns. Mr. Pitt's sinking fund 
‘was instituted in order to enable England to pay subsidies to the powers allied 
against the French republic. The Duke of Wellington's house in Hyde Park 
was built by the nation, which twice voted the sum of £200,000 for the pur- 
‘pose. This, however, is exclusive of the cost of the frescoes, which were also 
paid for out of the public purse. Mr. Canning was the first Englishman whose 
death Europe had reason to lament ; for the death of Lord Ward, a relation, 
we presume, of Lord Greaten and Mr. Cefhis, had been an immense benefit te 
mankind. 

| Ignorant, however, as Barere was, he knew enough of us to hate us; and 
we persuade ourselves that had he known us better, he would have hated us 
imore. The nation which lias combined, beyond all example and all hope, the 


‘Lerror, but in spite of it; and that the perils which were made the plea for the |blessings of liberty with those of order, might well be an object of aversion to 


violent policy of the Mountain, were to a great extent creared by that very po- 
ey. We could, we think, also show that the evils produced by the Jacobin 
adininistration did not terminate when it fell; that it bequeathed a long series 
of calamities to France and to Europe ; that public opinion, which had during 
iwo generations been constantly becoming more and more favourable to civil 
and religious freedom. underwent, during the days of Terror, a change of 
whieh the traces are still to be distinctly perceived. It was natural that there 
should be such a change, when men saw that those who called themselves the 
champions of popular rights had compressed into the space of twelve months, 
more crimes than the Kings of France, Merovingian, Carlovingian, and Cape- 
uan, had perpetrated in twelve centuries. Freedom was regardedéas a great, 
delusion. Men were willing to submit to the government of hereditary prin- 
ces, of fortunate soldiers, of nebles, of priests; to any government but that 
ptulosophers and philanthropists. Hence the imperial despotism, with its 
enslaved press and its silent tribune, its dungeons stronger than the old Bas- 
ule, and its tribunals more obsequious than the old parliaments. Hence the 


one who had been false alike to the cause of order and to the cause of liberty. 
|We have had amongst us intemperate zeal for popular mghts; we have had 
amongst us also the intemperance of loyalty. But we have never been shocked 
by such a spectacle as the Barere of 1794, or as the Barere of 1804. Com- 
‘pared with him, our fiercest demagogues have been gentle; compared with 
jhim, our meanest courtiers have been manly. Mix together Thistlewood and 
Bubb Dodington, aud you are still far from having Barere. The antipathy be- 
jtween him and us is such, that neither for the crimes of his earlier, nor for 
those of his later life, does our language rich as it is, furnish us with adequate 
names. We have found it difficult to relate his history without having perpe- 
‘tual recourse to the French vocabulary of horror, and to the French vocabulary 
lof basenegs. It is not easy to give a notion of his conduct m the Conventien, 
without using those emphatic terms, guillotinade, noyade, fusillade, 

It is not easy to give 4 notion of his conduct under the Consulate and the Em- 
pire, without borrowiag such words as mouchard and mouton. 


| We therefore like lis invectives against us much better than any thing else 


restoration of the Bourbons and of the Jesuits, the Chamber of 1815 with its that he has written; and dwell on them, not merely with com y, but 
categories of proscription, the revival of the feudal spirit, the encroachments with a feeling akin to gratitude. It was but little that he could do to promote 
of the clergy, the persecution of the Protestants, the appearance of a new the honour of our country; but that litle he did strenuously and constantly. 
vreed of De Montforts and Dominies in the full light of the nineteenth centu- Renegade, traitor, slave, coward, liar, slanderer, murderer, hack writer, police- 
ry. Henee the admission of France into the Holy Alliance, and the war wa- spy—the one small service which he could render to England, was to hate her ; 
yed by the old soldiers of the tricolour against the liberties of Spain. Hence, and such as he was may all who hate her be! 
‘00, the apprehensions with which, even at the present day, the most temperate | We cannot say that we contemplate with equal satisfaction that fervent and 
plans for widening tue narrow basis of the French representation are regarded constant zeal for religion, which, according to M. Hippolyte Carnot, distin- 
vy those who are especially interested in the security of property and the guished Barere ; for, as we think that whatever brings dishonour on religion is 
mamtenance of order. Hal! a century has uot sufficed to obliterate the stain 4 scrious evil, we had, we own, indulged a hope nat Barere was an atheist. 
which one year of depravity and madness has left on the noblest of causes. | We now learn, liowever, that he was at no ume even a sceptic, that he adhered 
Nothing is more ridiculous than the manner in which writers like M. Hippo- to his faith through the whole Revolution, and that he has left several manu- 
lyte Carnot defend or excuse the Jacobin administration, while they declaim jscript works ou divinity. One of these is a pious treatise, “* Of Christianity 
against the re-action which followed. ‘That the re-action has produced and jand of its lufiuence.”” Another consists of meditations on 1 
is sull producing much evil, is perfectly true. But what produced the re-ac- |will doubtless greatly console and edify the Church. 
uon! The spring flies up with a force proportioned to that with which it has ‘This makes the character complete. Whatsoever things are false, whatso- 
been pressed down. The pendulum which is drawn far in one direction swings ever things are dishonest, whatsoever things are unjust, whatsoever things are 
as far in the other. ‘The joyous madness of intoxication in the evening 1s fol jjmpure, whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever things are of evil report, if 
lowed by languor and nausea on the morrow. And so, in politics, it is the sure there be any vice, and uf there be any infamy, all these things, we knew, were 
law that every excess shall generate its opposite ; nordoes he deserve the name blended in Barere. But one thing was still wanting, and that M. Hippelyte 
of a statesman who strikes a great blow without fully calculating the effect of Carnot has supplied. When to such an assemblage of qualities a high 
the rebound. But such calculation was infinitely beyond the reach of the au- sion of piety is added, the effect becomes overpowering. We sink under the 
tuors of the Reign of Terror. Violence, and more violence, blood, and more contemplation of such exquisite and manifold perfection ; and feel, with deep 
blood, made up their whole policy. In a few months these poor creatures suc- jumility, hew presumptuous it was in us to think of composing the legend of 
ceeded in bringing about a re-action, of which none of them saw, and of which this beatified athlete of the faith, Saint Bernard of the Carmagnoles. 
none of vs may see, the close ; and, having brought it about, they marvelled at), Something more we had to say about him. But let him go. We did not 
t; they bewailed it; they execrated it; they ascribed it to every thing but the |..64 him out. and will not keep him longer. If those who call themselves his 
real cause—their own immorality and their own profound incapacity for the gon- fends ad not forced lum on our notice, we should never have vouchsafed to 
duct of great alfurs. _. |him more than a passing word of scorn and abhorrence, such as we might fling 
Phese, however, are considerations to which, on the present occasion, it Is ‘at his brethren, Hebert, and Fouquier Tinville, and Carrier and Lebon. We 
hardly necessary for us to advert ; for, be the defence which has been set up!) aye no pleasure in seeing human nature thus degraded. We tarn with die- 
ior the Jacobin policy good or bad, it is a defence which cannot avail Barere. | pust from the filthy and spitefal Yahoos of the fiction; and the filthiest and 
From his own lie, from his own pen, from his own mouth, we can preve that lenont spiteful Yahoo of the fiction was a noble creature when compared with 
‘he part which he took in the work of blood is to be attributed, net even tosin- ih¢ Barere of lustory. But what is no pleasure, M. Hippolyte Carnot has made 
cere fanaticism, not even to misdirected end ill-regulated patriotism, but either aduty. It is no light thing, that a man in high and honourable public trust, a 
to cowardice, or to delight in human misery. Will it be pretended that it was 14) who, from his connexions and position, may not unnaturally be supposed 
trom public spirit that be murdered the Girondists' In these very Memoirs ,,, speak the sentiments of a large class of bis countrymen, should come fer- 
he telis us that he always regarded their death as the greatest calamity that ward to demand approbation for a life, black with every sort of wickedness, and 
could befall France. Will it be pretended that it was trom public spirit that | -edeemed by a single virtue. his M. Hippolyte Carnot has done. By at- 
he raved for the head of the Austrian woman? In these very Memoirs he tells tempting to enshrine this Jacobin carrion, be has forced us to gibbet it ; and we 
us that the time spent in attacking her was ill spent, and ought to have been yeriure to say that, from the eminence of infamy on which we have placed it, 
employed in concerting measures of national defence. Will it be pretended ),.. wi!) not easily take it down. 
that he was induced by sincere and earnest abhorrence rly oo ; ee 
to butcher the living and to outrage the dead ; he who invited Napoleon to take | .. 
the title of King of Kings, he chante us, that after the Restoration he ex- MARIANNE ESTERLING. a 
pressed in noble language his attachment to monarchy, and te the house of | FROM ‘‘ REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
Bourbon! Had he been less mean, something might have been said in exten- [ Concluded. } 
uation of his cruelty. Had he been less cruel, something might have been!) Ap}out forty miles from the city of our tale, a strait divides a low and very 
said i extenuation of his meanness. But for him, regicide and court-spy, for }eautiful isle from the mainland. In this isle is a wide bay, which is complete- 
him who patronised Lebon and betrayed Demervilfe, for him who wantoned al- ||y jandlocked, and peaceful as a pond. Opposite to it, a tongue of land shoots 
ternately m gasconades of Jacobinism, and gasconades of servility, what ex- 5: fat and level for about half a mile from the abrupt hilly range of coast. 
cuse has the largest charity to offer? |The usual shore-read runs round close under the hills, so that this little penin- 
We cannot conclude, without saying something about two parts of his cha- ‘sula is quite out of the way and untrodden. It is covered with furze, bramble, 
racter, which his biographer appears to consider as deserving of high admuira- wild rose, and other bushes, with patches of open green sward here and there, 
on. Barere, it is admitted, was somewhat fickle; but in two things he was and toward the outer point a small, steep, rocky hull mses, shaggy with dwarf 
consistent, in his love of Christianity, and in his hatred to England. If this oaks, and other low trees. On the southern side of this again, two large old 
were so, we must say that England is much more beholden to him than Chris- oak-trees grow, and between them, but nearer to one than to the other, has been 
tianity. ‘erected a small Gothic villa, with a garden of about a couple of acres in ex- 
it is possible that our inclinations may bias our judgment ; but we think that tent, attached. ‘This was built by the owner of the land as a speculation, and 
we do uot fatter ourselves when we say, that Barere’s aversion to our country offered to be let at the rent of forty pounds a year. Here Basil took up his re- 
was a sentiment as deep and constant as his mind was capable of entertaining. sidence with his bride, about the middle of spring. He had it furnished accord- 
‘The value of this compliment is indeed somewhat dimimshed by the circum- ing to his own fancy, and had removed to it his books, instruments, and ail his 
stance, that he knew very little about us. His ignorance of our institutions, jother moveable property. He earnestly entreated Mrs, Esterling that she would 
manners and history, is the less excusable, because, according to his own ac- cease her occupation, and for the future make her home with them. He insist- 
count, he consorted much, during the piece of Amiens, with Englishmen of ed much upon this, but she was inflexible—she would remain and live in her 
note, such as that eminent nobleman Lord Greaten, and that not less eminent jold way, in which she was sure to be the happiest, and never 20 long as she 


| 
Louis Philippe, and at all Louis Philippe’s ministers. M. Casimir re- 
cr, M. De Broglie, M. Guizot, and M. Thiers, in particular, are honoured with to fancy that our government was always laying plans to torment him. fhe was | i 
us abuse; and the King himself is held up to execration as a hypocritical ty- hooted at Saintes, probably by people whose relations he had murdered, it was ie ; 
wit. Nevertheless, Barere had no scruple accepting a charitable donation of BA 
, thousand franes a-year from the privy purse of the sovereign whom he hated 44 
ii reviled. ‘This pension, together with some small sums occasionally doled Pad 
t to him by the department of the Interior, on the ground that he was a dis- eth 
ressed man of letters, and by the department of Justice, on the ground that he yh 
d formerly beld a high judicial office, saved him from the necessity of beg- 
3 
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could earn her living honourably, would become dependant on any one. With eoufidence in, he managed to arrange the regular future transmission of sums, 
this he was forced to remain contented for the time. ‘ the receipt of which should be notified through advertisement in a newspaper. 
Than this home of their adoption, no spot could be more beautiful or seques- And this was totally to shut out from her any possibility of writing or finding 
tered. With the exception of a couple of servants, no one but themselves her way to him. : 
came near the cottage, and days often would pass without any person being Before he left England, he wrote her a farewell letter. It was very long— 
seen on the road that wound alongside under the highland to the rear. At the) for it formed the last opportunity he could have of holding communication with 
bottom of the bay in the island opposite was a sunny little town—a thriving her. Yet it contained nothing of upbraiding, but much of sorrow, and much of 
place for the coasting and fishing trade, and numerous sloops, and smal] vesse!s eermest advice, while through it all fervid and passionate, though sorely crushed, 
of other descriptions were cuntinually gliding about over the glassy waters of atlection shed its vivid tinting. 
the strait. | ‘This done, he bade farewell to his country, and wandered abroad companion- 
And here they dwelt together in nearly perfect delight. They were contin-| less and spiritless for years. His precise place of sojourn was known to no one 
ually with each other; one of them was never tobe seen alone, and they were! save his agents. 
always cheerful and gladsome, happiness beaming in their countenances Young At length when he had been more than ten years an exile, and grey hairs be- 
as they were, they both possessed the peculiarity, of appearing to the eye much gan to mingle with the brown, he received from these men inform ation that his 
younger. Marianne seemed a mere girl, while he might have been deemed a property in England had become so deteriorated, that they could not undertake 
sedately-disposed lad of sixteen, or thereabouts, aud any one who met them to transmit him his usual supplies. Moreover, that his fund of uniuvested mo- 
as they rode out joyously together along, the neighbouring roads, might have ney was now nearly exhausted 


considered them brother and sister, the children of some gentleman in the vi Upon receiving this information, he immediately hurried home. On his arrival 
cinity. in @ugland, he found that a company of trading chemists had purchased ground 


And thus they passed the spring, summer, and autumn seasons, which that) close to his own, and established upon it a very extensive manufactory of acids, 
year were unusually warm and pleasant. But as the days began to grow short- bleaching powder, &c., the vapours of which were not only injurious to vege- 
er, Marianne expressed a wish to spend the winter on the continent, and Basil, tation, but so anpleasant, and even prejudicial to health, thatthe houses, from 
forthwith left for England, to make arrangements for the transmission of money | the annual reut of which his income was drawn, could, with difficulty, be et at 
This was the first time since their marriage that they had been separated more halfthei formerrental. He learned, too, that the receipt of that money he had 
than a day, and though he was not to be beyond a week absent, their parting set apart for her, continued from time to time to be acknowledged, and that no 
had in its tenderness something ominous. She accompanied him as far asthe attempt to communicate with him, et least through his agents, had been made 
city, where, at her mother’s house, she proposed to stay ull his return, for the| by her. She was evidently sul! living, and unless he chose to reassume the 
cottage, she said, without him would seem so desolate and homeless whole or part of this her allowance, he found he must fall upon some means 

On his arrival at his native town, he hurried his business over, eager to return ef supporting himself in the world by his own exertious—further residence 
to her, with whom he had left all his joy. This done, he posted back with the) abroad being now out of the question. 
most anxious speed, and arrived a couple of days souner than he was expected This course he resolved to adopt, but found no little difficulty in discovering 
On dismounting from the coach, he immediately hastened to her mother’s house, how to rend@ his talents and multifarious, but vague and ill-assorted knowledge, 
picturing the warm delight that waited his coming, and thinking in what man- availableto the end. Jt appeared to hin at length. that teaching—the impart- 
ner he should pass with her the after part of the day. ing to others the information he himself had accumulated, was the readiest—in- 

As he entered the lonely street that held the scene of so much former happi- deed, the only immediate means 
ness, he met Mrs. Esterling’s servant-girl going upon some household errand It happened most opportunely, that a situation of this description offered it- 
Stopping her witha number of eager questions to which she had not time to self. A clergyman, of his own tenets of religious dissent, had been for many 
reply, he snatched from her hand the door-key, and speeded along. Entering years in the habit of entertaining youthful boarders, the sons of people of his 
the house, he went almost unconsciously, by the force of old habit, towards sect, and educating them according to the principles of its peculiar doctrines. 
that apartment which had once been his study. Its door stood a little open, This gentleman was now getting much advanced im age, and on being applied 
and his attention was immediately arrested by veices within, speaking in tones to by May's agent, who iuformed him of his family, education, and character, 
of deep and earnest feeling. readily agreed to accept him as assistant in his educational pursui's. He had 

“ And you are happy with him then—you have nothing farther to wish been well acquainted with his father, having studied with him in their youth, 
for 1” ; and was consequently disposed to receive and entertain Basil, more on ie foot- 

as Nothing—oh, nothing.” ing of a fmnend than of a mere hired usher. 

He knew the voice—it was hers. Gracious Providence, whiat is this in this situation it was then the latter's intention to remain, until he could 

“ Well then, I shall leave you to him for good. I believe he is all that he) obtain from the chemists, either by law proceedings or by amicable arrang: 
should be—Nay, don’t give way so, dearest girl.” | ment, compensation for the damage occasioned by them, or uutil le could tail 

Basil pushed open the door—there before him stood Warkworth—clinging upc some employment less harassing or wore congenial to histaste. What he 
to this man with her arms round his neck, and looking up into his face with) cuietly desired was, a situation of a literary nature, in connexion with a Lews- 
eyes bathed in tears, was his Marianne, his wife—Warkworth held her face be- paper or a periodical publication of some sort. 
tween his hands, and gazing into it with a look of much fondness, stooped over On waiting on the Kev. Mr. Elderiey, who was for the future to be his em- 
her and kissed her lips once and again. ployer, he was received with much affability. The house in which he was to 

As Basil saw this, his breath, which for a moment had been stifled by excess take up his abode, stood m the country about two miles from a very large com- 
of emotion, found vent in a short, inarticulate, bursting scream. mereral town in the West of England, and was placed in an exceedingly fertile 

Their attention was drawn on the instant. Warkworth started, aud hastily) and beautiful rural district 
planted his foot behind, as if he would have fallen back. She suddenly dashed) As they sat together after dinner on the day of his arrival, Mr. Elderley be- 
her open palm upon her forehead. | gan to call up a number of recollections of his youth, when the elder Mr. May 

* Basil—my own Basil—my husband !” she screamed. ‘ Hear me—merci- and he had been fellow-students together, and used to strive for honours. They 
ful God !” had both been candidates, too, for the hand of that lady who afterwards became 

He was gone—out of the house he sprang, and rushed along the street, hat-) the mother of his present guest 
less, dishevelled, white asa corpse. An hour after that he was miles fromthe|) “ After their marriage.” continued he, * we became estranged, and I never 
city, unknowing and uncaring about the direction,or destinativn of the vehicle afterwards heard from him—uor did I ever meet one of that name even, tll a 
in which he was borne along ; his whole thought being to flee from the place) few weeks ago when a young pupil called May joined me. This set me tuimk- 
where “ adagger of the mind” had been struck into him. ing back, and I recollected your father had a brother.” 

Late in the evening he arrived at Edinburgh, aud as he wandered alone) “ Yes,” said Basil, * he had one who went out a missionary to South Ame- 
through the moonlit streets and squares of that romantic city, the tumult of lis) mica. In the course, however, of the revolutionary struggles there, he ceased 
thoughts subsided, and he was enabled to reflect calmly and methodically upon) his calling, entered into trade, and when we last heard of him, had become 
the whole series of events. f wealthy and influential.” 

His final determination was to leave England for ever—never to hold any)) ‘ Well,” said the other, * would it not be strange now if this boy should 
communication with her, or allow the possibility of any from her reaching him) turn out a son of Uus uncle of yours, who may have returued to England pos- 
—to be for all future time gead to her and to his home. But we should be) sessed of wealth sufficient to put you in the way of once more becouung ind 
wrong to say this was bis unaltered resolution—we should, for stil! his undi-) pendent.” 
minished love arew him towards her with a fascination, that, but foritsnew an-| “Lam afraid the idea is a very visionary one, sir. LDesides, if it were th 
tagonist emotion, pride, would have been irresistible, and there were times— Case, it would give me no pleasure to renew the relationship. Lam a sort of 
as when he was alone in the silence of night—at which he could entertain the solitary being, aud an extensive connexion wou'd be more painful to me than 
thought o! returning to her the runaway slave of passion, and submitting to! you could imagine ; moreover, to come before a relation whom | never sa’ 
forgiving all his injuries, provided she would but make hin sappy with the heav-) who probably is ignorant of my existence-—who, in addition, may have con 
en of her love. Ile could take her away, he thought, from all the scenes of ions wide enough and troublesome enough of his own—to come to such a one 
her sin, to some far country where no Warkworth could come uear her to be-|| in the character of a suppliant—a dependant, is a thing I could not do on any 
guile her—where she could be kept from evil, if not by her own virtue, at least, motive or consideration.” 
by want of temptation and opportunity—where she must be good by necessity,, ** Well, I think you are right, Mr. May, for this bov has nothing of your fa- 
as she was loveable by nature. Nay, he would build up in his mind visions of) mily features ; .ndeed, he is quite different, being an exceedingly good-looking 
future happiness, and formlong schemes of moral guidance and instruction, little fellow—a perfect javenile Antimous.” 
whereby to win her to the paths of penitence and virtue, and make her look) Here Basil blushed scarlet as he heard his personal appearance alluded to, 
back with horror to her errors, and bearnew and grateful love to him whose though evidently without intention, and when he saw his host’s daughter, a 
constant affection, long sufferance, and piety had reclaimed her. very beautiful young lady, regard him attentively, he wished in his heart he had 

But with reflection came again pride and scorn of himself for having enter-| never sought his present situation. Tne worthy clergyman, however, seeing 
tained, fora moment, such ignominious ideas—but aye, love kept its ground, the eflest of his observation, proceeded to pour balm into the wound he had 
a for that purpose the semblance of pity. | made, and continued, 

* What—shail I give that dearest, though false and lost one, cause to late)“ He is also quite different from both your father and yourself, in the fact 
me—to wish she had never known me! | mean, shall I leave her penniless—) that though certamly stirring boy at all sorts of games, he is, intellectually 
a burden to him who has tempted her, perhaps a despised slave to him when) speaking, but a dunce, though it appears to depend more on obstinacy than lack 
she may have ceased her guilty love! Poor thing what can she do to strug- of capacity—at all events, the cane can do little for him.”’ 

le with necessity? | bound myself to her for better or worse, and though 1 “| am vot a great believer,” said Basil, * in the efficacy of that instrument 
a4 wofully turned out the latter, shall I break that faith to her now which it of instruction under any circumstances. I am inclined to put more faith in 
would have been no merit in ine to have kept in the former alternative |” (Then! kindness, attention, and example. Conciliation, in my opinion, is, in most cases, 
love took the form of honour.) “ But again, in such a case might she not be) preferable to coercion.” 
persuaded to prosecute, and my whole agony be thus raked up before the public“ Weill, J shall be overjoyed to see the good effect of your system. | believe 
eye”—(love again simulating caution!) ‘ Nay, | will make arrangemeuts to) there are great changes now in the views the public entertain on the mat- 
settle on her for life half my income, such as it is. 1 can live with every com- ter and manner of education, and little Gerald is as good a subject as any for 
fort on the rest. I! shall never more have need of it, and it is but charity to, experiment.” . 
give so freely to one who has so deeply injured me”—~(not charity, but love !) “Gerald! Is that his name?” 


| 


this course did he follow. Through his agent, a man he could put every) “ Yes, Gerald Maye—they spell it with an * E” final,” 
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“Oh, I see; he is one of the south country Mayes. He comes fromthe On another occasion, Gerald, with some others, liad been found guilty of 
South of England, does he not!” some very heinous schoolboy offence, for which condign punishment was 
» Yes, from some place in Hampshire, I believe the letters with regard to demanded. Basil pleaded much to get him off, but stern justice, in the 
him were dated.” | shape of Mr. Elderley, was inexorable, and be had to look on while every 
“ Yes, there are, I have been told, a good many of the name in that quarter, blow inflicted on his little favourite, made his own nerves thrill with double the 
and they all spell it in that way. ‘They are quite a different race from us of pain. 
the north, and are of French descent, [ should surmise. We never put the) But this was prior to the illness. In the course of his recovery from the lat- 
*E’ to our May, which is of good Westmoreland Saxon.” | ter, he was one evening expressing with tears his vraiitude and affection te such 
They then went on to talk of the other pupils, the master giving an account! 4 disinterested fnend. 
of their characters in order that he might the better a coo their manage-| ‘| like you very well, indeed,” said he; “ better than any one else.” 
ment. | “* What, Gerald, better than your father and mother, and ail at home 1” 
It was by the above conversation that Basil's attention was drawn particularly ‘* You know it would not be right to love any body better than them,” 
to the boy in question, and more by the agreement of Mr. Elderley :hat he was ‘** But after them, ! am the best liked, ! hope.” 
to be put entirely under his charge, and not punished with the rod, unless some; “ Yes, but I like my grandfather very well, tov.” 
— offenee should call for his own interference. “Is he very kind to you !”’ 
e found him to be of a character and disposition closely allied to his own—, = “* Oh, very kind ; but not so kind nor so good as you are. I wish you were 
so nearly identical, that if placed in circumstances the same as his own in early) eeime relation to me.”’ : 
life, he felt convinced he would have followed a career exactly parallel. His ‘‘ You know you are my little adopted son—my son Gerald.” 
whole mind seemed made up of emotions as nearly approaching the imtensity, “* Yes, that’s all very fine, but when | leave you and go liome, you will soon 
of passions as they could in the heart of a child. He displayed the same strong forget all about me.” 
feelings, the same ardent attachment, the same deep dislike, even hatred, the About a month after this, when he was again wel! and active, and ronuing 
same excitability of temper, the same liability to great elevation or depression about as before, he was suddenly called home to his friends. ‘This was a blow 
of spirits, to extremes of gladness and sorrow—the same high sense of honor, sufficiently severe to Basil, who had for several months felt all but happy in his 
of moral might, of religion—the same enthusiasm in dreaming of the future. society. 
Moreover, there was about his dress, his gait, his way of speaking, a neatness,|| For some days Basil was so shaken in his mind as to be utterly unable to 
taste, and gracefulness ; and upon all his manner and habits was a the through his work in the school, a fact which he stated to Mr. Elderley, w 
gentleman, as far as that character comes by nature, without the aid of art. thinking him unwell, for he was always netvous and delicate in heaith, recom- 
He never appeared wilfully by deed or by word to give annoyance to any crea-| mended him to take exercise, and willingly relieved him from hus duties, himself 
ture—to the servants and others, his inferiors in rank, he was always kind and undertaking them. 
affable without familiarity. Mimicry was a thing he never practised in anycu-- He now gave his time to wandering about the neighbourhood, linger- 
cumstances. He took no pleasure in taunting or irritating his companions, or ing alone on the sunny days in those scenes where he wad rambled, mak- 
in vexing any defenceless being, or tormenting any anumal. Of the house-dogs) ing himself a very boy, playing with his childish favourne and friend, and 
he was an especial patron, and the horses were all his frends. ‘The emotions of evenings poring sadly over those vooks out of which he had instructed 
of pity and of gratitude were both eminently active in his mind, and continually) him. 
moved him to tears, while any thing insulting, roused hin to the most violent’ This lasted for many days ; at last it was broken up, andy an affair of busi- 
rage, which again, by one expression of kindness or apology from its obyect,| ness, a proposition from the company of chemists before alluded to. They 
would be converted ito a fit of crying, followed by an immediate readiness to) stated that as their works, which were daily increasing in extent, were beginning 
make up tnendship. to be confined for want of space, they were desirous of adding to them his 
Add to these traits, a figure of much boyish elegance, and features of periect) ground and the buildings upon it, and were willing to buy them at the rate of 
regularity, beaming with an expression at some times almost angelic in its ten years’ purchase according to the annual rental before the erection of their 
sweetness, aud also the innocence and simplicity of a home-reared child of eleven, manufactory, or, if he preferred it, to admut bin as a partner, with that amount 
or twelve years of age, and you have before your mind the pet—the adopted) of share in the concern. 
voy of him you already know so well. | He immediately calied upon his agent, directing him to close with the for- 
But it would be wrong to unagine we wish to paint him as a paragon—one)' mer proposal, and take the money—intending to purctrase with it a life annuity 
without fawlt, such as could only exist in the pages of romance. Rousseau, in one half of which he should contiuue to pay to his wile. 
ius ** Contessions,’’ detailing the character of his boyhood, says, He was now independant again, and his intention was to return to his for- 
“ | had indeed the defects incident to this early period of life. Iwasa prat- mer way of living, and become an idle wanderer in the world—for now that 
Uer, a glutton, and sometimes a liar. I made no scruple of pilfering truit, \Gerald was not by, his thoughts continually reverted to her in Scotland, and 
sweetineats, and eatables, but | never took pleasure in doing mischief, in ac-) while he was actuated by a strong curtosuy with regard to what had become of 
cusing my playfellows, or in tormenting flies, or any other anunals.” | her during his long absence, yet he felt as strong an impulse as ever to flee 
And this character we must confess, in its bad points, was sometimes appli-| from her presence, and actually trembled Jest the transaction of disposing of 
cable, but in its good, a hundredfold more o/ten to our hero's littie favourite, his property might give her a clue whereby to find out where he was, and by let- 
who the reader will perhaps surmise is also our own, and besides, is more than) ters, or personal interviews, once more rake up al! the agonies that were now 
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the mere fancied beau-ideal of a bachelor’s dream. He had many faults, but) 
when told of them, and reproved with judgment, the extent and sincerity of his 
penitence and sorrow, made reproo! almost painful, while he seemed a child that, 
uv kindness or indulgence render either soft” or spoiled.” 

The teaching such a pupil as this, must have been, in very truth, to one 
with a mind constituted like May's, a delightful task, as Thomson sings 
in that passage which the universal sympathy and consent of readers ha» 


made the most hackneyed im our literature. It was indeed to him a plea-| 


sure, such as he had never known since that day he fled heartstricken from his 
home. 

From the first hour they met, Basil observed in this boy a strange attraction, 
toward him, which, moreover, he was somewhat surprised to feél rociprocated) 
in his own soind = He could not account for the regard he thus so suddenly en-| 
tertained for him. He was certainly the finest boy he had ever seen, and this, 
along with the fact of his being his namesake, and having been spoken of by! 
the master, was all he could think of as causing the feeling. The emotion, 
too, of loving any object, was to him quite novel ; for through a period of years 
he had not had any tnend, and but few acquaintances, whose society besides, 
had been rather a burden to him than desirable. 

In the course of a tew weeks they had become inseparable companions, and 
seemed to feel much and mutual delight in each other's society. They walked 
and rode about the neighbourhood together, and at hoje were always side by 
side. ‘The effect was soon evident on little Gerald—he took to his books with 
more zeal and assiduity than any other boy in his school, and soon fully re- 
deemed his character tor talent. At the same time he lost much of his devo-, 
uon to the playground, and would have neglected it altogether were it not that 


Basil used sometumes to applaud his dexterity at the various games And). 


the stimulus to all this was the approval of his frend. One word of praise) 
could do more than twenty applications of the rod, while if any thing 
wrong was going on, a single serious look would make him cease on the 
instant, and go away to another comer of the room, where he would sit) 
as quiet as a mouse ull some word of kindness would draw him from his hid-| 
ing. 

lhe greatest punishment Basil could inflict upon Gerald was, to withhold 
his countenance from him—not to speak to him for some days, and this the 
culprit felt most acutely. He was very miserable indeed, and the ways he 
took to get once more into his good graces, were as amusing as they were en-| 
dearing. Aware that Basil was always pleased with him jor studiousness, he 


would get hold of some great volume, and seating himself a little from him, | 
would pore closely over it for hours, ever and anon lifting his eyes to see if he 


were noticing how diligent he was, or if the stern expression of his face was, 
speedily be friends again. 

When Gerald was ill, as he was once dange 
creased to torture ; he was hardly able to go through his avocations as a tea-| 


cher, and at night could not sleep. He felt a constant impulse to go to him to) and now stood on the floor, 
see whether he was not better, and at last seated himself beside his bed, and) a table near one of the w 
\drawing, copying apparently the picture. 


took upon hunself the office of nurse, although the disease was an infect 


one, and he was certain be had never had it himself. Nor was it till he was) 


pronounced convalescent, that he recovered his peace of mind, or was fit 
any exertion. 


relaxing. ‘lo such,a proceeding his obduracy was sure to yield, and they —_ 


subsided and calm, though untathomabie in tus mind. 

On his return to the school, to notity to Mr. Elderiey his future intentions, he 
found a letter from Gerald awaiting him. I[t stated that the occasion of his 
being so suddenly called away was the severe i|!ness of lis grandfather, which 
had terminated in death two days aiter his arrival at home. It was not the in- 
teation of his friends to send him again to school, it continued, but to engage 
for him a private tutor, who should reside in the house. 

The moment May read this an idea struck him. He was now altogetber his 
own master once more—again without an aim in life. It mattered little where 


ihe went, or what he did, provided time glided away—might he not go and ap- 


ply for this situation, Mr. Elderiey would give him every recommendation, and 
it was surely as well to employ a year or two of his time in the instruction of 
this boy, an employment which had formeriy yielded him so much pleasure, as 
in idly wandermg from place to place. If he did obtam the situation he would 
enjoy the society of the only one for whose society he had ever cared—he would 
have in his own hands the guidance, the rearing of that child whose ultimate 
welfare was the object of his deepest interest, and could keep him out of the 
way of evil till he was old enough to hold that guard hunsell. If he did not 
obtain it he could at least once more see one to whom le bore so strong an at- 
tachment, and gratify the curiosity he could not help feeling as to the characters 
and appearance of his fnends and his home 

Gerald's letter contained his address, a villa on the south coast of England, 
opposite the Isle of Wight, and st was described in suc plain terms that there 
was no chance of his being unable to find it eut. With a letter of recom men- 
dation then from Mr. Elderley he took his way southwards, and on the morning 
of a day im summer found hunself close to the villa. 

His impression from its exterior aspect was that the inhabitants must be very 
wealthy, there was an air of comfort and substance about the house, garden, 
and offices, that betukened moneyed retirement. With a heart palpitating 
from embarrassment he walked up the avenue and knocked at the door, which 
the next instant was pulled open by his own little favourite, who all but jumped 
mto his arms. He had seen his approach from an upper window, and flown to 
meet him. In eager haste he drew him past a sluggish looking servant, in a 
room where, with the tears of joy starting in luis eyes, he redoubied quest:on on 
question—Why he had left the school !—had he come to sce him only '—how 
long could he stay ! 

Basil told him he had received his letter, and had come to apply for the sit- 
uation of tutor—that he never intended to go back ‘o the school again, 

At this information Gerald did all but tor gladness, and bounded away 
upstairs to inform his mother that the usher who had been so good to him at Mr. 
Elderiey’s, was come to be his tutor, with that gentieman s recommendation. In 
a minute he returned to lead him to her presence. 

As they entered the room Basil perceived it was a very magnificently furnish- 


rously, Basil’s anxiety was in-| ed apartment. One object that caught his eye was a large portrait in ail col- 


ours, ina very rich frame, which appeared to have been removed from the wall, 
ed back against a kind of temporary easel. At 
indows sat a lady in a mourning dress, employed in 

He blushed from his natural bashfulness, and advanced, looking to the floor. 
When he raised his eyes he saw the lady standing up holding fast by the table 
seemingly to preserve her balance, as one would do in a ship at sea, while se- 
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veral of the drawing matenals lay upset on the carpet beside her. He was sur- 
prised at this, looked at her intently, and the next instant dropped into a chair, 
from sudden powerlessness, whilst the flush of confusion upon his face changed 
to a fearful pallor. 
_ They remained so for a e—at length, “Is it you ?” she said, slowly, and 
m a voice low, thrilling, and strange, as if not she, but some third invisible be-| 
ing spoke. | 
** Have you found me!” was all he could articulate in reply. 
Yes, it was she—his wife—it was Marianne! But what is it that brings 
that unnatural livid tinge to his lips and the space round his eyes—that) 
makes him shake as if a cold wind pierced him, and breathe gaspingly as iff 
there was some constriction in his throat? It is the features of the ab- 
horred Warkworth staring upon him out of that portrait in ail their manly 
ya g and with the expression of haughty indifference that was habitual to 
em. 
Little Gerald, who stood by in wonder and perplexity at such a scene, 
ra oe came close to him, and said something which he could not compre- 


“* Who is that boy ?” he asked, pointing to him with his finger. 

“ He is your son, Basil; your child and my only offspring.” 

And she moved toward him as if she felt an impulse to cast herself upon his 
neck. 

“ Off, woman, off!” he screamed,motioning her violently away with one hand, 
while with the other, which shook spasmodicaily, he pointed to the pertrait,: 
** who is that—who is that?” 

“Tt is my father, Henry Warkworth?” 

* Your father !”’ 

“ Yes, Basil, my father, and the betrayer of my unhappy mother. Yes, it can’ 
harm noone now, they are all in the grave. There was astain, Basil—a stam) 
on my birth.” 

He sat for more than a minute, giving by movement or expression no sign of 
life, but like one in a catalepsy, for the spirit was so busied in itself, so wholly 
occupied in thinking, as to have no energy to spare for muscular motion of 
tongue, eye, or feature. At last somewhat recovering himsell. 

“Ts this the truth!”’ said he, in a voice clearly articulated, but as low in 
sound as a whisper. 

“If itis not may God judge me. You will not despise me for my birth— 
oh, I am sure you will not!’’ and falling on her knees beside him as he sat, she 
flung her arms around his neck, and wept and sobbed with her face in his bo- 
som. He did not push her away, but pressed her to his heart and looked up- 
ward. 

“ T see it all now,—inscrutable Providence '—it must be so. My love for 
this boy has been the yearning of natural affection. Marianne, dearest, let me. 
go,”” and he made an effort to rise. 

“Twill not let you go,” she cried, amid the vehemence of her weeping, 
* you will leave me again, you will forsake me for ever—you will—Gerald, my 
child, keep him. It is your father!” 

No, love, I will come again. This is too much forme. If I stay here | 
shall die. Let me breathe the open air and look upon the bright sky and the: 
trees and fields, and | will be all well again.” 

Will you come back to 

“T will,”’ and he tottered from the room, while she fell back upon a sofa’ 
near the door. 

“ Gerald,’ cried she, “ go after him—go with him, for something will be-. 
fall him—go, Gerald, I cannot.” 

The boy flew to obey her, but was recalled by the sound of something fall- 

ing. She had fainted away, and was now prone on the carpet. 
With assistance from the servants she soon recovered, for though gentle, de- 
licate, and soft, she had always been healthy in body and mind. She would 
net be put to bed, but drinking some wine to strengthen her, and bidding them 
open the window, she sat down te await the return of her husband. 

For him, he wandered away for miles through the thick-hedged lanes and by- 
roads, and by the lonely shore till coming to a green bank, between a patch of 
copsewood and the sea, he sat down on the grass by himself, with no being near- 


er to him than some fishermen whose boat was slowly gliding alorg, in the er yeu left me. 


heat of the day about half amile distant. There he remained for some hours, 
longer, gazing abroad on the fair face of nature, but not regarding it, there be 
ing a world of thoughts within himself. 

At length his heart gave way, and he wept like a child for a space. It was 
the first time he had done so since the death of his father in his earthly youth, 
and he felt now, for the time, as if his strength of mind and frame were gone, 
and he were once more a weakly boy. But this fit passed over, and in another 
he rose and walked slowly back to the villa, his mind overflowed with joy, 
and his fancy busy at the novel work of building up dreams of future happi- 
ness 


the windows of the same room. 
have been mutually explaining the past. He has told her of his fervent love, 
his jealousy, and his long period of misery, and asks her to unfold to him the 
history of her birth, and the cause of so much mystery having been preserved. 
Her tale runs thus: 

“ My father began life without birth, rank, or capital, in the humble situation 
of amerchant’s clerk. My mother was the sister of a fellow-clerk, and be- 
sides this brother had no living relation. My father’s look and manner captiva-, 


ted her and she became altogether devoted to him. He loved her, too, very | 


fondly, though his passion was as nothing to hers. At length, on a considera- 
ble increase of his salary, which was owing to the partiality of his employer's 


(country—of the English portion of which he forthwith assumed the manage- 
ment. 

| “* When my mother knew this, she was distracted He came to her and ex- 
iplained. He had married the woman, he said, solely as a business speculation 
|—for fortune—and offered to share with her the proceeds of his crime. She 
jwas very old, he said, and must soon die, when he should be free again, and 
|possessed of vast wealth, all of which should be hers. 

“My mother spurned the proposal with abhorrence, and commanded him 
\from her presence for ever ; i» would not prosecute him or appeal to the law 
jfor her right. She could not expose his criminality, for her own shame must 
‘also be laid open. She resolved to hide herself from the world, and brood over 
her misery alone for the rest of her life, which she was convinced could not be 
jlong—to resume her own family name and go to some crowded place where 
/no one could know her—there to give her hopes to another world than ths. 
| Whether she was right or wrong in these steps I cannot judge, I leave it to 
your own heart to form an opinion. 
| “From the day ker evil fortune was first made known to her, she never 
‘touched a farthing of his money, but gathering as much as she could of her 
‘own, began that occupation in which you saw her in the town where you came 
‘to study. A month or two after her settlement there | was born. She became 
a heart-broken woman, seemed prematurely aged, and never went out but to 
church. Yet she often appeared to me to enjoy a sort of unworldly happiness 
_In the practice of religion, to which she devoted herself with a constancy and 
fervour, that I often thought interfered with her fondness for me. 1 know she 
never so poured out all her heart on me in tenderness, or feltthe same de- 
hight or consolation in me as I did in my child, when I too was left by him I| 
oved.” 
| ‘There was here an interruption in her marrative. 
| * When I got to be a year or two old, my father became dotingly fond of me 
—nothing could keep him from me. He would brave my mother’s displeasure, 
/her avoidance, even the bitter pain he saw his visits occasioned her, to have the 
delight of fondling his little daughter—for I was his only child. The most 
costly yewelled ornaments he used to bring me—of which I had a great trea- 


| sure though you never knew of it—and would submit to every hardship, to 


‘every loss from neglect of business, in travelling from England, but to see | 
was well. 

| “ When I grew up to be a girl and have a little disere'ion, he himself told 
me the whole tale, for {| did not learn it from my mother’s lips, and with con- 
| tition, even with tears, would express to me his deep remorse and self-con- 
demnation, his still enduring adimration and love for my mother, and the mi- 
jsery he had entailed upon himself by his ambition for wealth and commercial 
\distinction He did every thing for me that money could effect. procured me 
the most expensive teachers in various accomplishments, gave me all things 
jin the way of dress or ornament | desired, made me completely, and | believe 
solely, his confidant, and to my ear alone made known the place of torment 
which he had made his home. He might have seemed to others haughty and 
costemptuous, even oppressive, a public sinner, and appearing to glory in it, 
but to me he was always indulgent, affectionate, devoted, earnestly anxious for 
my welfare, strictly moral in every thought and expression—every thing a fa- 
ther should be. 

“JT could not help loving him and pitying him, oh, how much! for he had 
jbeen al] that was kind and loving to me from my earliest recollection. Yet 
my mother never stinted her disdain, her animosity towards him, and our inter- 
‘views in her presence were so unpleasant, that he could only open his heart to 
me out of the house, and thus | was led to walk out with him frequently about 
the streets and the park. 

“It was he who encouraged my connexion with you, Basil, approved of, and 
urged me to our marriage, and expressed his design of bestowing upon me and 
my offspring the vast wealth he had accumulated as an attempt at atonement 
for the evil he had done my mother and myself. Bui when he saw the unhap- 
py issue of the step, it preyed upon him more than tongue can tell. His health 
showed it, and still that demon of a wife, as he styled her, kept a tenacious 
hold of life to make every hour of his existence wretched. 

“1 lived with my mother till her death, which took place about two years af- 
He then removed me from Scotland to this place. Some 
time afterwards his wile died, leaving ail the property she had possessed to her 
own relations ; but the amount was not a fourth of what he had himself amas- 
sed in trade ; retiring with which he came here to me, and gradually declinigg, 
died, as if from old age, though under forty years. His whole property he has 
bequeathed to me and your son. 

** While he lived here he became a changed man, and thoroughly repentant, 
‘sought by the devout belief and practice of religion, to establish a hope for 
that happiness in another state of existence of which he had so miserably de- 


prived himself in this.” 
** Why did you not tell me of ail this, Marianne’ You should have had no 


That evening at sundown beheld them again seated side by side at one of secrets irom your husband. ’ 
They are both now calm and composed, and | 


“ Alas! Basil, | could not betray my father’s secret, ] knew not how you 
might receive it. Had it become known, he might have been publicly tried 
for his crime—how could I betray my father! Besides, | knew your high feel- 
ings of honour, and feared to tell you of the stain on the ew of your 
wile; itmight at the least have made you love me less. y father, more- 
over, had bound me by the strongest injunctions never to disclose it during his 
life. I did, indeed, resolve once to tell you so much at least as would have set 
‘at rest your jealousy, but | knew not how to break it.”’ 

“ Oh, Marianne, you must have had but a meagre idea of my character to 
idread that any fault of your parents, any conventional disgrace of birth, could 
lever have lowered my opinion, or lessened my love of you, so long as your own 


lady, he proposed to my mother a private marriage—one of law without any |virtue was stainless.” 


ceremony of religion. My mother was infatuated enough to consent, and they 
were married in this way. It was a compact in the presence of witnesses, be-, 
tween two single persons of mature years to become man and wife, and was) 
authenticated by a document signed by both, and by the witnesses as evidence! 
of the transaction. ‘This you are aware, in Scotland, constitutes a marriage in| 
the eye of the law, though not in that of the church. 


Here they were interrupted—a knock was heard at the door. 

“* Come in, Gerald,” said she. 

“Gerald,” said his father, ‘when did you change your name; how came 
you to spell 1 with an ‘ E’ additional ’” 

“T don’t spell it with an ‘E.’ ” 

“Then what is this !’’ said Basil, drawing his letter from his pocket, and 


“ The reason my father gave her for such a step, was that if he were known showing him the signature. 


to be a married man, he was certain he would lose the favour of his mistress, 
and so have destroyed bright prospects he was led to believe probable. 

“Shortly after tais marriage, my mother’s brother went abroad as a commer- 
cial agent to the East Indies, and ummediately alter, my father’s employer died. 
A year did not elapse before my father coolly and publicly married his widow, 
a person of whoin he used to speak to my mother asa doting old fool. This, 
ac ion was done in England, where he immediately took up his residence, hav- 


“Ob, that—that’s only a flourish after the final‘ Y.’ ” 

** Marianne, what has become of our cottage in the North ?” 

“ | believe it is as we left it, with all your books and furniture. 
paid the rent, and had it kept in order.” 

* Then we shall go down there again, love—we shall break up this estab- 
lishment, and hire other servants, who shall not know aught of our previous 
fortunes—Gerald shall not leave us till he is a man—we shall all be happy 


My father 


ing by i: become possessed of a fortune of many thousand pounds, along with again—we have had our own share of misery, may we hope that our trials are 
half a share in one of the most extensive and improveable businesses in the |over—at all events, jealousy shall never cause us more disquietude.” 
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DUMAS ON THE RHINE. 

We do not intend er 
which country he devotes a volume. We prefer passing to the Rhine, which 
he ascends from Cologne to Strasburg, making continual pauses, and enliven. 


ing the deseription of what he sees by agreeable and spirited versions of what 
he has read and heard. Much of what he tells us has already been printed in) 


the numerous tours and guide-books, which, in conjunction with the steam- 


boats and railways, have familiarized most Englishmen with the Rhine and its 


legends. it acquires a fresh charm, however, from the present narrator's 
agreeable and pointed style, and from his calling in the aid of his imagination 
to supply any little deficiencies ; rounding and filling up stories that would 
otherwise be angular and incomplete. He also gives some agreeable carica- 
tures, if caricatures they may be called, of certain German eccentricities. 
Yet we should have thought that so keen an observer of men and manners, 
might have made more than he has done of the peculiarities of German socie- 


ty and habits; but unfortunately M. Domas appears to understand little, if 


any, of the language, and this has doubtless been a great hindrance to him, 
and has prevented him from making his book as characteristic as his Italian 
sketches. Nevertheless he is piquant enough in some places. We will give 
his droll account of his entrance into Rhenish Prussia. 
the innkeeper at Liege, he gets into the Aix-la-Chapelle diligence ; and, on 
reading the printed ticket that has been 


neighbours, even by mutual consent. 

** This military sort of strictness, still more than the abominable jargon of 
the postilion, made me aware that [ was about to enter the dominions of King 
Frederick William. As | had a corner of the coach, the tyranny of his Prus- 
sian majesty was tolerably endurable, and I seon fell fast asleep. About three 
in the morning, just as day was breakingy | awoke, and found that the dill- 
gence was standing still. I at first thought there was an accident, and put 
my head evt of the window to see what was the matter. No accident had 
happened ; no other coach was near—the road was excellent. 
and motionless. | took my ticket out of my pocket, read it from one end to 
the other, and haviug satisfied myself that i was not torbidden to speak in the 
diligence, I asked my neighbour if we had been standing there long. 

** Ahout twenty minutes,’ was the answer. 

** And pray,’ continued J, ‘can you tell me what we are doing here !’ 

We are waiting 

“*Ab! we are waiting. And for what!’ 

Por the time.’ 

What time 

“* The time at which we are allowed to arrive’ 

“«* There is a time fixed for arriving, then !’ 

* Everything is fixed in Prussia.’ 

* * And if we arrived before the time '’ 

*** The conductor would be punished.’ 

And if after!’ 

“** He would also be pumshed.’ 

“*Ab! thatus very well arranged.” 

Everything 1s well arranged in Prussia.’ 

“| bowed assentingly. Not for worlds would I have contradicted a gentle- 
man d of such an exalted opimion of his country and its institutions, 
and who answered my questions so courteously and laconically. My acquies- 
cence appeared to gratify him. I felt encouraged, and continued my inquiries. 

*** Pardon me, sir, but at what hour ought the diligence to arnve at Aix- 
la-Chapelle 

“+ At twenty-five minutes to five.’ 

But if the conductor's watch were slow 

“+ His watch can never be slow.’ 

“*Indeed! And why so?’ 


M. Dumas step by step through Belgium, to 


After being robbed by! 


given tu him at the coach-office, finds 
that he has the fourth seat, and that he is forbidden to change places with his) 


We were alone 


‘obtained possession of the plan for the cathedral. Satan confessed himself 
outwitted, but prophesied that the building should never be finished, and that 
Bs builder's name should not go downte posterity. ‘The latter part of the pre- 
diction has been accomplished ; but as the present king of Prussia has de- 
elared bis intention of finishing the work that has been so magnificently be- 
| gun, it seems probable Beelzebub may prove mistaken in one portion of his 
prophecy. 

Cologne being a large city, somewhat Frenchified in its ways, M. Dumas 
manages pretty well as regards eating and drinking; but, as he ascends the 
river, matters get worse. He arrives at Bonn at the hour of the one o’clock 
meal, called the first dinner, and we find him expatiating on the subject of Ger- 
man appetites and feeding. 

* The Germans eat from morning till mght. On opening their eyes, at se- 
ven o'clock in the morning, they take their coffee—at eleven, breakfast—at 
one, the little dinner, (a sort of luncheon)—at three, dinner—at five another 
meal, nondescript, nameless, and abundant—at nine, a tremendous supper, 
to going to bed. ‘Tea, cakes, and sandwiches, till up the inter- 
vals.” 

This is really only a moderate exaggeration on the part of M. Dumas. Five 
meals a-day, three of them solid, meat-devouring, wine-bibbing feeds, are the 
regular allowance of every well-conditioned, well to-do, comfortable Rhine- 
lander. We do not consider Frenchmen small eaters, whatever they may con- 
sider themselves—if they eat little of each dish, they eat of a vast number ; 
‘but for examples of positive voracity, commend us to a German table-d’hote. 
| A coachful of French comms voyageurs, assembled, after a ten hours’ fast, 
/Tound the Juxurious profusion and delicacies of a Languedocian dinner, would 

appear mere babes and sucklings in the eating way, compared toa party of 
_ Germans at their one o'clock feed. The difference is nearly as great as be- 
tween the Lady Amine eating rice with a bodkin, and the same fair one bat- 
| tening ghoulishly upon the cold meat in the cemetery. N can 
the persevering industry with which a German crams himself at a public table, 
where, having to pay a fixed sum for his dinner, he always seems desirous to 
get as much as he can for his money. The obligato bowl of soup is followed 
by sundry huge slices of boiled beef, sufficient of themselves for an ordinary 
‘man’s dinner, but by no means sufficing for a German's ; then come fowl and 
meat, fish, puddings and creams, and meat again; sweet, sour, and greasy— 
| greasy, sweet, and sour, alternating and following one another in mextricable 
and interminable confusion. Every body eats of everything largely and vora- 
ciously, and the short pauses between the appearance of the dishes are filled 
up by mibblings at such salutary and digestible entremets as raw hams and her- 
| rings, pickled cucumbers, and pickled grapes ! German cookery is famous for 
odd mixtures. M. Dumas is rather amusing on this head. 
“At Buon, the dinner they served me consisted of an unintelligible sort of 
soup, full of round bails of a pasty substance; beef stewed with prunes, hare 
dressed with preserves, wild boar with cherries ; it was impossible to take more 
| pains to spoil things which separately, would have been very commendable 
| eating. I tasted them each in turn, and each time sent away my plate. When 
| I sent away the wild boar, the waiter could stand it no longer.” 
“** Does not monsieur like wild boar with cherries!’ 
“*T detest it!’ 
«That is singular ; a great poet like monsieur.’ 
“«* You are mistaken, my man: | make verses perhaps; but that is no rea- 
t, nor for ruining the coats of my stomach with 
J ng I were a great poet, what has 


| son for calling me a great poe 
your infernal fr B , Supp 

| poetry got to do with pig ana cherry sauce !’ 

|| “*Our great Schiller adored that dish.’ 

|| ** Our tastes differ, then. 1 have no objection to William Tell or Wallen- 

| stein, but———take away your pig.’ 

|| “* The waiter carried off the wild boar; meantime I tasted the beef and 

| prunes, but, to do more than taste it, was out of the question; end, when the 


‘* «Opposite to where he sits, and under lock and key, there is a watch which) man returned, I bid him change my plate. His astonishment was greater than 


is regulated before starting by the clock at the coach-office. 
knows at what hour he should pass through each town and village on his route, 


and he makes the postilions hurry or slacken their pace accordingly, so as to 


arrive at Aix la-Chapelle exactly at the nght time.’ 


“+ But with those precautions, how is it that we are obliged to wait upon the! 
” 


«+ The conductor has doubtless followed your example, and slept, and the 
postilions have taken advantage of that to go quicker.’ 

« «Well, since we have still some time to remain here, I will get out and 
stretch my legs a little.’ 

+ It us not allowed to get out of the diligence in Prussia.’ 

«Indeed! That is very agreeable. 1 wished particularly to look at that 
castle on the other side of the road.’ 

“*That is Emmaburg. It is the seene of the famous legend of Eginhard 
and Emma.’ 

“* Really! Be so obliging as to change places with me for a moment, that 
I may look at it through the window.’ 

“ *T should be most happy, sir; but in Prussia it is not allowed to change 

laces.’ 

ee ‘True, true! How could I forget it! 1 beg your pardon, 

*«* These tamned Frenchinans, they do noting but shatter and 


sir.’ 
talk !’ 


we had left Liege, but still keeping his eyes shut. 
+ You were saying, sir 
-mark. 
*Tsay noting—I shleep.’ 
* Shleep as much as you like, but try not to dream aloud, eh! 
dream, dream in your mother tongue.’ 
* The German began to snore. 
‘* * Postilion, verwarts shouted the conductor. 


said al 
fat German sitting opposite to me, opening his mouth for the first time since} 


'’ said J, not particularly gratified by the re-| casse, he can get something eatable. Encouraged 


The conductor) ever. 


oe _ cried he, ‘does not monsieur like beef and prunes!’ 

“ae o.” 

***M. Goethe was passionately addicted to it.’ 

“*T am sorry not to have the same addictions as the author of Faust. Make 


an omelet.’ 

|| “ In a few minutes back came the waiter with the omelet. It looked un- 
| commonly nice, and I was uncommonly hungry. Nevertheless, | could not 
| swallow the first mouthful. 

|, “** What the devil have you put into your omelet! An omelet should be 
ade with butter, eggs, salt, and pepper.’ 

«Certainly, sur. it is made with butter, eggs, salt and pepper.’ 

A little flour.’ 

“*And besides!’ 

little cheese.’ 

“ae Go on.’ 

Some saffron.’ 

And then 

*** Cloves, nutmeg, and a little thyme.’ 

“* Enough, enough! ‘Take away your omelet.’ ’’ 

The master of the hotel, who is an intelligent personage, now makes his 
"appearance, and M. Dumas at last finds that, by ordermg a dinner @ (a Fran- 
by this success, he ven- 
jtures, when bedtime comes, to petition for a bed in which a Frenchman can 
This requires a little explanation, which will be best given in his own 


| “In France we are pretty much accustomed to sleep ina bed; that is to 
| Say, On a couch consisting of a frame some three and a half or four feet wide, 
| and some six or six and a haif feet long. On this frame or bedstead we piace 


| 


sleep. 


Or, if you! |words. 


“We were off at a gallop. | put my head out of the window to try to get) two or three mattresses and a feather bed, a pair of sheets, a counterpane, a 


a view of the ruins, but it was in vain; they had disa red behind an angle) pillow and a bolster; we then tuck in the edges of these coverings 
At twenty-five minutes to five, not a aaa later or earlier, we) for whom the bed is intended siips in between the sheets, and if his health is 


of the road; 
drove into the coach-yard at Aix-la-Chapelle.”” 


. the person 


|\good and his conscience clear, and he has not been drinking too much green 


At Cologne M. Domas pauses, and fills a hundred pages with the cathedral,| lea or strong coffee, he goes to sleep. In a bed of this description any body 
and the legend attaching to it. Most of our readers are probably aware that) can sleep, whether German, Spaniard, Italian, Hindoo, or Chinese, unless he 
the above-named church was commenced by an architect whose name has been| makes up his mind not to do so. But in Germany things are very different. 


forgotten, and who procured the design for the building from Satan himselt, A 
A certain), 
tempter) half feet long. Procrustes must decidedly have been aGerman. On thebed- 


upon the usual condition of giving a promissory not for his soul. 
Father Clement, however, a very knowing priest, of whom the arch- 


stood in almost as great awe as he had ever done of St. Dunstan of nose-pull-) 
ing celebrity, came to the assistance of the builder, and put him up to a strat- 


agem, by which he avoided signing away his spiritual part, although he stil 


German bed is composed as follows : 
First, a bedstead two or two and a half feet wide, and five to five and a 


3 
th er than the feather bed, and which we should call a towel. 
Upon this sheet or towel comes a quilted coverlet of the same size, and a sort 


rt 


tead they piace a sack of shavings, an enormous feather bed,and then a sheet, 
and 


3 
j 
z 


te 
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of cushion stuffed with feathers. ‘T'wo or three pillows, piled up at the head contre, M. Dumas turns back and stops a day or two longer copy- 
of the bed, complete this singular edifice. ‘ing some letters of Sand's, and collecting materials which fill several chapters 
“When a Frenchman gets into a bed of this kind, as he does not think of of his book. He learns from his new frend that the Mr. Widemaan, at Hei- 
taking any particular autions, in about five minutes the pillows fall on one delberg, for whom he has a letter, is not only a surgeon, but also the public ex- 
side, the coverlet on the other; the sheet rolls itself up and disappears ; so that) ecutioner, although as yet his services have not been called into request in the 
the aforesaid Frenchman finds himself with one side of his body uncovered and jlatter capacity. Jt was his father who decapitated Sand. The Heidelberg ex- 
frozem, and the other side sunk in the feather bed and perspiring profusely. ecutioner is noble by right of descent. The origin of his family’s nobility is 
This arises, say the Germans, from the circumstance of the French being so given by M. Dumas, as follows : 
impetuous and lively. With acalm and phiegmatic German the case is quite“ The evening of the day on which King Louis of Bavaria was crowned em- 
different. The latter raises the counterpane very cautiously, creeps underneath, peror, there was a splendid ball at the town-hall, at which the empress was pre- 
and places himself with his back against the pillows, and his feet against the sent. Among the guests was a cavalier dressed entirely in black, and having 
bottom of the bed, screwing himself up into the shape of the letter Z: he then his face covered with a black mask. He invited the empress to dance : she ac- 
draws the covering over his knees, shuts his eyes, goes to sleep, and awakes the cepted, and, while they were dancing together, another mask approached the 
next morning in the same position. To do this it is necessary to be a German, emperor and asked him if he knew who his wife's partner was. ‘ No,’ replied 
and as I am not one, I had not slept a wink since | had been in the country; | the emperor, * but 1 suppose it 1s some sovereign prince.’ 
was growing as thin asa lath, and I had a cough that seemed to tear my chest) -** Lower than that,’ said the mask 
open. This is why | asked for a bed a /a Francaise. Mine host had fortunately“ ‘ Some nobleman then—a count or baron.’ 
six of them. W I heard that, I could have embraced him with pleasure.”’| * * Lower than that.’ 
_ The villages of Winnebourg and Metternich near Coblentz, the former the | «+ Perhaps with a knight.’ 
birthplace, the latter the property of Prince Metternich, lead M. Dumas into all “* Lower still.’ 
little digression on the subject of the celebrated diplomatist. The family name, “* With an esquire |’ 
we are informed, was originally Metter, but received the addition of the last) “ * Less than that.’ 
syllable in the foliowing manner : “*A page!’ 
“In one of the great battles of the fifteenth century, the Emperor of Ger- | ‘* You have not guessed it—lower still.’ 
many saw an entire regiment take to flight with the exception of one man, who | “The emperor flushed crimson with anger. 
stood his round and defended himself gallantly, till he fell covered with ‘+A groom!’ 
wounds. The Emperor inquired his name. It was Metter."’ | “*If that were all!’ answered the unknown with a strange laugh. 
That night at supper the Emperor said, talking of the regiment in question | ‘** But who is it then!’ cried the emperor. 
—* They aii fled, but Metter nicht.’’ Every body knows that “nicht” is the | ‘“‘ Tear off his mask and you will see.’ 
German for not. The family adopted the additional syllable, and hence the “ The emperor approached the sable cavalier, and tore off his mask. It was 
- in of the name of Metternich. ‘\the headsman. 
. de Metternich, it appears, is a great collector of autographs, and of course | “** Miscreant !" shouted the emperor, as his sword flashed from the seabbard, 
his position has facilitated the gratification of this taste. His collection is rich ‘commend thy soul to God before thou diest.’ 
in royal, imperial, and princely letters ; noris there any lack of odes from Ger- | ‘‘‘ Sire!’ replied the headsman, falling on his knees, *‘ you may kill me if 
man poets, and sonnets from Italian improvisators. One day, however, it oc- you will; but (he empress has not the less danced with me, and the dishonor, 
curred to him that, now the public press had become a power in many countries, 1! dishonor there be, is already incurred. Do better than that kmight me; and 
he ought to have the autographs of a few journalists, in order to complete his !{ any one dares to speak evil of her mayesty, the same sword that executes 
collection ; and as in Italy and Germany, thanks to the censorship, there are) justice shall vindicate her fame.’ 
plenty of journals but no journalists, he was obliged to send to France. Among)) “* The emperor reflected for a moment. 
others, Jules Janin (one of the Editors of the Journal des Debats) received a “* The advice is good,’ said he at last. ‘Henceforward you shall no longer 
most polite request for an autograph from the rival of M. de Talleyrand. Janin be called the headsman, but the last of the judges.’ Then, giving him three 
immediately took up his pen, and wrote as follows : ||blows on the shoulder with his sword flat, 
“Received from his Excellency Prince Metternich, twenty-four bottles of | ‘‘* Rise!’ he continued ; * from this hour you are the lowest among nobiles, 
Johannisberg, first quality. j\and the first among burghers.’ 
“ Paris, 15th May, 1838.” || ‘And accordingly, since that day, in all public processions and ceremonies, 
A month afterward there arrived at Paris the twenty-four bottles of wine, of) the executioner walks by himself, in rear of the nobles and in front of the com- 
which Janin, with a confidence that the prince no doubt knew how to appreciate, |moners.”’ 
had acknowledged receipt beforehand. M. de Metternich has preserved Janin’s}| Truly 4 most fantastical history, and one which leaves us in some doubt whe- 
witty autograph with the greatest care. I doubt very much if Janin has pre-|/ther it be a genuine legend of Heidelberg, or one of M. Dumas’s dreams in the 
served M. de Metternich’s wine. ||diligence after dining upon pig and cherry sauce. At any rate, if not true it is 
M. Dumas finds some compensation for the badness of German beds in the ben trovato. 
excellence of German roads. His soundest sleep is always obtained in the | Heidelberg, whither M. Dumas next proceeds, is toour mind one of the 
iligence. He takes a nap from Mayence to Frankfort ; but on entering the pleasantest places near the Rbine, from which river it is now, thanks to the 
latter. city is shaken out of his slumbers by an Austrian soldier, who demands)|railroad, within half an hour's journey. The country around 1s delightful, and 
his passport. In consequence of an accident that had lately occurred, the soi. |(he town itself, owing to its possessing an university, and to the vast number of 
diery were particularly on the alert with regard to passports. M. Dumas re-||strangers who visit and pass through it during the summer months, is far more 
lates the anecdote in his usual pointed and effective manner. ‘|lively than most small German towns. The kind of liveliness, however, caused 
“ The free city of Frankfort, which, in its capacity of a free city, is garrisoned) by the presence of seven or eight hundred students, is not always of the most 
by an Austrian and Prussian regiment, had been laid under contribution during |*8Teeble character. It has been the fashion io England to talk and write a 
the spring fair by a most expert pickpocket, whom the police had in vain en. Y4* deal about German universities ; and sundry weil filled, or ai ieast bulky 
deavoured to detect and capture. The fair was nearly at an end ; and, in order ‘°™es have been devoted to accounts of the students’ mode of life, their duels 


that the thief might not escape, the sentries at the directed to allow 424 drinkings, and peculiarities of all kinds. Friend Howitt favored us, a year 
ight wo ago, with a corpulent volume—+ranslated in part from the MSS. of some 


examined, see if his he features, aud appearance, corres- | ’ 

Lowe: anglers the description on the paper. ‘'his order ates the authorities (C&™ing university doings, and with illustrations of a very sportive description ; 
did not trouble their heads any more about the matter, feeling quite certain that, |wherein mustached and bespurred cavaliers are slashing at each other with 
the offender could not escape. ibroad swords, or cantering over the country mounted upon gallant steeds, and 
“On the other hand, the unfortunate tuief felt very uncomfortable. Nature! looking something between Dick ‘Turpins and field-marshals in muftee. "Tis 
asad thing to have too much imagination—it tempts a man to mislead his 


had endowed him with rather a remarkable physiognomy, and it was difficult to, | 
find a rt to fit him unless it were made on purpose ; so that out of five) neighbors ; and no one who has read inend William s picturesque descriptions 


or six which he had in his possession, not one would do. At last he made up °! Student Leben, but would feel grievously disappointed when he came to in- 


his mind to walk out of the town without a passport, as if he were one of the Yestgate the subject for himseli. Nothing can be more puerile and absurd, 
and in many instances disgusting, than the habitual times and amusements 


tewn’s-people going for a stroll. He accordingly took a cane in his hand, and) 

lounging along with an affectation of great indifference, approached a gate at °! ‘he students ; or at least of that large majority of them who attend no lec- 

which the Austrians were on guard. ut the sentry had lus orders, and when |'¥*s, and study nothing that they can possibly avoid, but look upon their resi- 

the stranger drew near— | dence at the university as three or four years to be devoted to smoking, beer- 
«Who goes there !’ he vociferated. | drinking, and scratching one another's faces in duels. These duels, by the by, 
“* 4 friend,’ answered the thief. are pieces of the most intense humbug that can be imagined. ‘They take place 
“+ Advance, friend !’ said the sentry with a significant rattle of his — now in the large room of the inn at Ziegelhausen, a village on the banks of the 

—a sort of intimation that non-compliance might be rewarded by a bullet. Neckar, about two miles from Heidelberg, and are fought with straight swords, 

square but sharp at the extremity, and having guards as big as a soup-plate. 


“ The thief walked up to the soldier. 
Before the fight beg! ns, the combatants don their defensive arms, consisting 


“** Your passport,’ demanded the latter. 


“«*My passport!’ repeated the thief in a tone of infinite astonishment, ‘ ry of a strong and broad-brimmed hat protecting the head and eyes, an immense 
leathern breastplate defending the chest and stomach, a padded case, also of 


ve none.’ | 
leather, which shields the arm trom wrist to shoulder, and an impenetrable cra- 


‘** All the better for you,’ said the sentry, shouldering his musket. ‘If you, 
had had one I should have been obliged to send you into the guard-house to! 
have it examined, and that would have detained you a good half hour. But! 
since you have no passport you can’t show one, so you may pass.’ 

“ And the intelligent warrior recommenced his monotonous promenade ; while} 
the thief, profiting by his obliging permission, walked out of the town. ’ 

um, the scene of Kotzebue’s death, and his assassin’s execution, could 
hardly fail to detain M. Dumas. At Frankfort he applies to a friend for an in-|| 
troduction to some person likely to give him details concerning Kotzebue and| 
Sand, and his friend procures him a le-ter addressed to Mr. Widemann, surgeon,| 
Heidelberg. He has no letter for anybody at Mannheim, and after visiting! 
Kotzebue’s house, leaves that town to proceed to Heidelberg. Just outside) 
Mannheim he causes the postilion to stop, while he contemplates the place of; 


vat which protects the neck up to the ears. The nose, and a bit of each cheek, 
is all that can be possibly wounded. Thus equipped the heroes set to work, 
slashing away at each other, (it is forbidden to thrust,) shaving off pieces of 
their padded armor, and looking exceeding fierce and valiant the while ; until, 
after a greater or less time, according as the combatants are equal in skill or 


oot, one of them gets a scratch across the nose, or a smail eyelet-hole in the 
cheek, which terminates this caricature of aduel. Since * young Germany ’ 
finds amusement in so harmless a practice, it might very well be allowed them ; 
provided they afterward, like good boys, took their books and learned their les- 
sons. But such a proceeding would be by no means consistent with the Bur- 
schen-Fretheit—-the academic freedom of which these hopeful youths make 
their boast. ‘To celebrate the valor of the victor, and show sympathy with the 


the mad student's execution, which goes by the name of “ Sand’s Himmel- sufferings of the vanquished—whose wound is by this time dressed with an 


fahrtwiese,”” or the meadow of Sand’s ascension toheaven. It is 4 green mea-| 
dow intersected by a rivulet, and situated within a few hundred yards of the| 
towa. While gazing at this field, and trying to conjecture the exact spot where, 


inch of sticking plaster—the party repairs to a tavern to breakfast ; and there 
the morning is killed over beer and Rhine wine tll one o'clock, by which tume 
some of them are usually more than half tipsy. ‘They then repair to the table- 


the scaffold had stood, a stranger approaches, of whom our traveller makes an\|d’hote, dine, drink more, and finally stagger home :o sleep off their libations, 


We have more than once, in German university towns, seen students reeling- 


drunk at four in the afternoon. 


inquiry. They fall into conversation, and the new comer proves to be the go- 
verner of the prison ui which Sand had been confined. Delighted at this a] 


| 
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MY BROTHER. 
Bring me the lightning from the summer skies, 
That I may paint the language of his eyes! 
Bring me the blossoms from the green hill-side, 
‘The rolling river in its shining pride, 
The storm-cloud hov'ring on the rainbow’s rim, 
‘The rosy sunset, and the moonbeam dim— 
And I, with Poesy'’s sweet aid, will tell 
The lights and shades that on his spirit dwell. 
Truer there are not '—nobler none could be, 
Firmer, or prouder,—gentler, than is he ! 
His mind is Natare’s forming—vast, and full 
Of brilliant thoughts, and fancies beautiful. 
Affection, like a river, deep and bright, 
Rolls through his sou! and fills it with delight ; 
And pride comes siruggling from his spirit’s core, 
And shades the hues that were toe gay before. 
Religion over all extends her wing, 
And holy feelings in his bosom spring, 
(Like moonlight clear, from silver cloud that breaks), 
Soft'ning and sadd’ning every thought it wakes ! 
Such is my Brother! Such his mental strife, 
When fresh he started in the round of life! 
Ambition urged him in his hurned tread, 
Glory and Honour hovered o'er his head : 
Faith, Hope, and Love, strewed roses in his way, 
While Friendship soothed him with her truthful lay ; 
And Poesy, with smiles divinely sweet, 
Knelt for a moment at his restless feet ; 
With moist*ning eyes he rais’d the heavenly maid, 
Refused the lyre she ‘midst the flowers had laid,— 
And pointing backward, motioned her away, 
Where a young sister, locked in slumber, lay 
Upon a bed of roses ; blushing bright 
In the first glances of the morning light, 
He, though a child of Song, did yet refuse 
The gentle guidance of his guardian muse, 
Content in duty’s sterner paths to move, 
A being made for, and commanding, love! 


Now, far away in Southern climes is he, 

Where bloom the tam'rind and the myrtle tree ; 
Where summer suns pour down their golden light, 
And starry beauty gems the fragrant night : 
Where streams flow silent o'er the shining sand, 
And flowers, in clusters, deck the blushing land. 
Be with him then, Almighty God, I pray, 

Guard him ‘gainst dangers both of night and day ; 
And free from sorrow’s and frem sin’s alarms, 
Restore him safely to Affection’s arms! 
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#0 make room for other dead. And this was Republicanism—this the reign 
of knowledge, the triumph of freedom, the glory of political regeneration ' Even 
in that most trying moment, when | saw the waggon, in which I remained the 
_ last survivor but one, give up rey unfortunate companion to the executioner, 
| my parting words to him, as I shook his cold hand, were—*“ Better the forest 
and the savage than republicanism ! Doubly cursed be nurder, when it takes 
| the name of freedom !” 
| I then resolved to see and hear no more ; gave a brief and still a fond recol- 
| lection to England ; and, committing ty spirit to a still higher care, I bowed 
| my forebead on my hands, like one laying down his head for the final blow ! 
_ Bat while I was still thas absorbed | heard a sudden shout, the trampling of 
cavalry. and the sound of trampets. I again raised my eyes. A strong body 
| of French troopers, covered with the dust of the high-road, and evidently ex- 
hausted by a long journey, were passing along the gua: which bordered the scene 
/of execution. Inthe midst of these squadrons were seen Austrian standards 
| surmounted by the tri-color, and evidently carried as trophies. The rumour 
now ran quickly through the spectators, that Flanders had been entered, that 
| the enemy had been routed, and that a column of Austrian prisoners was pass- 
ing. through the streets, of which those squadrons formed the escort. 
| What could now detain the multitude? The public curiosity would proba- 
_ bly have defied grape-shot ; with one burst they poured from the square. When 
| the populace went, why should the National Guard stay behind '—were they 
| not as much entitled to satisfy their curiosity! Three-fourths of the guards 
| instantly piled their muskets, leaving them in care of their less zealous or more 
| lazy fellow warriors, and ran after the multitude. ‘The executioners were like 
other men ; equally touched by their “ country’s glory,” and fond of a specta- 
jcle. They dropped by twos and threes quietly from the sides of the scaffoid, 
and made their way to the quai. Inthe meantime I was left disregarded ; but 
‘I was still fettered, ur I should have jumped from the waggon, and taken my 
chance for escape. All had evidently come to a full stop, and even that horri- 
| ble machine, above my head, had ceased to clank and crush ; for what is a 
_ spectacle in France without an audience’ The chief headsman, with two or 
three of his assistants, true to their post, alone remained— waiting for the re- 
_ turn of the people ; yet even they cast many a lingering glance toward the 
| pageant, whose plumes, flags, and kettle-drums, passing across the entrance of 
| the square, made (heir patriotism more difficult from minute to minute. At 
| length the trumpets died away, and, to my renewed despondency,! saw the 
| reap again thicken towards me and the few remaining vehicles, which that 


day, now smkirg into twilight, was to empty of their victims. 
| But I was agam respited. While | awaited the summons to mount the fatal 
| steps, a party of dragoons rode into the square, seized every waggon without 
| a moment's delay, and ordered the whole to be driven out for the reception of 
a column of wounded, both French and Austrians ; who having been brought 
| to the city gates, now waited the means of transport to the great military hos- 
pital at Vincennes. 
| In this country of expedients, the first suggestion is always the best. The 
‘colonel of dragoons in charge of the column, had applied to the government for 
| the means of carriage ; they referred him to the municipality, who referred him 
| to the staff of the Neticnal Guard; who referred him to the sub-prefect ; who 


C. s__ | teferred him to his subordinate functionaries ; who knew nothing on the sub- 


|\ject ; until the colonel, indignant at the impertinences of office, accidentally 
| heard that the requisite conveyances were to be seen in front of the Hotel de 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, Ville. Regarding it asthe natural right ofthe soldier to be first served in all 
Parr XI. jcases, he sent off a squadron at full speed to make his seizure. 


Our procession had more than the usual object of those dreadful displays: Nothing could be more complete. The affair was settled at once. The re- 
it was at once an act of revenge and an act of policy. During the period while| monstrances of the civil officers against our being thus withdrawn from their 
the gates of the convent shut out the living world from us, a desperate struggie| grasp, were answered by bursts of laughter at theur impudence, and blows with 
had been going on between the two ruling factions. In this contest for life and||the flat of the sabre for their presumption ; for, next to the civic cruelties, was 
death, the more furious, of course, triumphed ; such is the history of rabble! their scorn of the civic functionaries. The National Guard made some feeble 
revolution in allages. ‘The (iirondist with his eloquence naturally fell before) display of resistance, but soon sowed that they had no wish to try their bayo 
the Jacobin with his livel ; the Girondist, affecting a deference for law, was) nets against those expert handless of the sword ; and the event was, that the 
trampled by the Jacobin, who valued nothing but force ; the tongue and the) whole train of fifty or sixty waggons, of which about a tenth remained full, were 


pen were extinguished by the dagger ; and this day was the consummation. 
A debate in the Convention, of singular talent and unexampled ferocity, had) 
finished by the impeachment of the principal Girondists. Justice here knew no-|, 


thing of the ‘* law's delay ;” and the fallen orators now headed our melancholy)’ 


line, bound, bareheaded, half naked, and more than half dead with weariness, 
shame, and the sense of ruin ;—there could scarcely be more in the blows which) 
put an end to all their perturbations on this side of the grave. 
We had frequent halts, and I had full leisure to gaze around ; for, rapidly) 
as the guillotine performed its terrible task, our procession had been extended) 
by some additional victums from every prison which we passed ; and we passed 
so many that I began to think the city one vast dungeon. What strange cu- 
riosity is it that could collect such myriads to look upon us! Every street) 
was crowded with a living mass ; every casement was filled ; every roef pre- 
sented a line of eyes straming for a glance below. Instead of the crowd of a 
populous city, | could have believed that I saw the population of a kingdom! 
poured in and compressed into the narrow streets through which we wound our 
slow way. From time to time a shout arose, as some conspicuous member of), 
the Convention made his appearance in the vehicle of death ; then execrations, | 
scoffs, and insults, of every bitterness, were poured upon the unfortunate being i} 
who seldom attempted to retaliate, or make any other return but a gesture of, 
despair, or a supplication to be suffered to die in peace. Yet all was not cruel | 
ty nor insensibility. 1 saw instances, where friends, bold enough to brave the), 
vengeance of the government, rushed forward to take a last grasp of the 
that must so soon be cold ; and my heart was wrung by partings between still! 
dearer objects aud the condemned ;—wives rushing forward through the multi-, 
tude ; children held up to their father’s arms ; beautiful and graceful young wo-| 
men, forcing their wild way through the line of troops, to tthe a last look, and), 
exchange a last word, with those whom they would have rejoicingly followed 
to the tomb. 
Our progress lasted half the day, and the sun was already near its setting, 
when the waggon in which I sat turned into the Place de Greve. But I must, 
I dare, describe no more. I shall not say what I saw in that general receptacle | 
of the day of horror—the range of low biers which lay surrounding the scaffold 
now the last resting-place of men who had but a few hours before flourished in’ 
the full jon of every faculty of our being ; and, still more, with all those! 


hurried away at full gallop down to the Boulevard, leaving the scaffold a sine- 
cure. At the barrier a new arrangement took place ; the wounded were piled 
into the carriages along with us, and the whole were marched under escort to 
the grand depot of the garrison of Paris. 

I hac seen Vincennes before, and under trying circumstances ; its frowning 
physiognomy had not been altered, nor, as a prison, was it more congenial to my 
feelings than before. Yet, on hearing the hollow tread of our horses’ feet over 
its drawbridge, and seeing myself actually within its massive walls, I experienc- 
eda feeling of satisfaction which I had never expected to enjoy within bolts 
and bars. In this world contrast is everything. I had been so fevered with 
alternate peril and escape, so sick of doubt, and so perplexed with the thousand 
miseries of fight ; that, to find myself secure from casualty for the next twenty 


‘four hours, and relieved from the trouble of thinking for myself, or ing 2. 


for anything, was a relief which amounted almost to a pleasure. I never 

myself down to sleep with greater thankfulness, than when, stretched on the 
wooden guard-bed of the barrack-room, where the whole crowd of prisoners 
were placed tozether, | |.siened to the beat of the night-drum and the chang- 


‘ing of the guard. They told me that, for once at least, | migh: sleep without 


a police-officer, to bid me, like Master dine, “ arise and be hanged.” 
Time in a garrison is the most lingering of all conceivable things, except 
time in a prison. I had it, loaded with the double weight. There was no re- 
source to be found inthe fractured and bandaged portion of human nature round 
me. The Austrians were brave bours, who spoke nothing but Styrian or Carin- 
thian, or some border dialect, which nothing but barbarism had ever heard of, 
and which nothing but Austrian organs could have ever pronounced. 1 
French recruits were from provinces which had their own “* beloved patois,” 
and which, to the Parisian, held nearly the same rank of civilized respect as 
the kingdom of Ashantee. Besides, it was to be remembered, that all round 
me was a scene of suffermg—the dismal epilogue of a field of battle ; or rather 
the dropping of the curtain on the royal stage, when the glitter and the noise 
were gone by, and the actors reduced from their pomps and vanities, and sent 
home to the shivering necessities of poor human existence. 
Life to me was now as stagnant as the ditch round the fortress ; all feeling 
was as languid as the heavy air of our casemates. The mind lost all curiosity 
relative to the external world ; and beyond the casual knowledge which drop- 


faculties in the full ardor of public life—with brilliant ambition to stimulate, with ped, with all official mystery, from the lips of our worthy governor, and which 
prospects of boundless power to reward, and with that most exhilarating) told vs thatthe war still continued, and that the armies of the Republic were 


and tempting spell of human existence, popular acclamation, resounding 


in their) “* invincible beyond all power of human resistance ;"’ we could not have been 


ears. I had known some of them, I had seen them all ; and now I saw those| much more separated from sympathy, even with the capital itself, if we had been 


highly gifted, vigorously practised, and fiery-souled men, shaken down in an 
instant like a sheck of corn ; swept to death as if they were but so many weeds ; 


extinguished in a moment, and in another moment flung aside, a heap of clay, 


‘transported to one of the belts of Jupiter. 


But a new alarm now seized upon me. The extreme indifference with which 


1 had begun to regard all things, at length struck the eye of one of the military 


~ 
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surgeons, who had been sent from Paris in consequence of the influx of prison-, 
ers. He seemed to take some interest in my consumptive visage and lack-' 
lustre eye ; asked me whether “some of my family had not died early in life,” 
and offered io dictate my pursuits and regimen. ‘The French are by nature a! 
kindly people, with this one proviso, that, though every Frenchman on earth is, 
more or less a persifleur, you must never practice the art upon himself. M_| 
Rossignol Perigord Fantoufle would have been an incomparable subject for the! 


exercise, for he was eccentricity from top to toe. But the state of my spirits), 


prevented my taking any share in the burlesque which too frequently betel! this 


worthy person ; and he attached himself to me asa sort of refuge from the | 


sly, but stinging, persecution of his fellow-officers When the henwife plucks| 
the guose’s bosom it makes her nestle more closely to her goslings. It was the! 
calamity of my friend Pantouile to be born with what the novelists call a ** too) 
feeling heart ;” he was always in love with some one or another, and always 
jilted. But misfortune was thrown away upon him ; he was still a complete sen- 
sitive plant, shivering and shrinking at every new touch; a dish of blancmange) 
could not shaken with a slighter unpulse, nor a shape of jelly more easily dis 

solved. He was now past fifty; and, never much indebted to nature in his, 
youth, time, the foe to beauty, had been more than a foe to the doctor. I ne-| 
ver recollect to have seen a figure or physiegnomy less fitted to disturb the fe-| 
male soul. But he made me the contidant of his woes; and if I did not, like) 
Desdemona, ** to him seriously incline,” at least I never laughed, amusing as 
were his agonies, and diverting as was his despair. I had either the presence, 
of ming, or the feebleness of pulse, te look and listen ; the art has succeeded) 
in higher places than prisons. 

Yet all was not sentimentality with him. He was an honest and high-spirit-| 
ed man in the main. He questioned me—and no question could then be a bolder 
one at the time—in what manner he could best serve me. My answer was im-, 
mediate—* Find out the commercial house of Elnathan, and tell the head of 
the family that lam here.’’ The service was done, and { received tor answer,, 
en my fnend’s return from his ride to the Rue Vivienne—* That the tirm kept! 
no account with any person of my name ; and that they had no desire to have’ 
any further application on the subject." The doctor, too, had been received 
with such a gathering of black brows, and such murmurs between indiguation| 
and astonishment ; that if Kabbi Elnathan had not been deemed altogether be- 
neath the vengeance of * an officer in the service of the Republic,” the conse- 
quence would have been a proposal to chouse his own lume to be run through) 
the body in the Champs Elysees. 

{t was late when my ambassador had returned, and I had begun to feel some 
alarm for his peril by other than the shafts of Cupid in the rashuess of exposing 
him to the jealous eye of his government, or perhaps to the denunciation of the 
Jewish firm, who, to screen themselves, might hasten with the intelligence to} 
the first police-office. And I bad an uneasy walkgf a couple of hours, gazing 
from the ramparts, for every movement im the ction of the capital. The 
night was calin, and the glow of the lamps in the streets strikingly marked, 
their outline ; when on a sudden the sky was filled with flame of every colour, 
shot up in all directions, the cannon round the barriers began to roar, and Mont-| 
martre was in a perpetual blaze. It was plain that some extraordinary event! 
had oceurred ; but whether this were the fall of the triumvuate or of their ene- 
mies, 2 new revolution or 4a new monarch, was beyond our knowledge ; we) 
were all hermetically sealed up in Vincennes; and if Paris had been buried in! 
itsown catacombs at the moment, the news would have been doled out to us} 
only in the segments which suited the dignity of the governor. | 

But Pantoutle for once was popular in the fortress. If he had brought notb-| 
ing to raise my spirits, his tidings threw the garrison into ecstasy. The Repub- 
lic * had gained a great victory,” whose value was enhanced by the previous’ 
disasters of the campaign. ‘The favorite of the French armics, too, had gained | 
that victory. This was another feature of the rejoicing. Dumourier was one! 


the poet transferred into the benedict, with a pretty wife at his side, and a cir- 
ele of lively children at his knee—an active, thriving and rational member of 
the community. I always quote the doctor, for the superiority of the soothing 
system. ‘The vinegar of criticism would have festered the wounds of his vani- 
ty; the art of (must J call it) flattery healed them. It left a sear, I acknow- 
ledge ; for the doctor still wrote verses, and still had a larking propensity for 
climbing the slippery slope of poetic renown. But the realities of life are 
fortunate correctives to this passion, and like Piron, luckily 
* Tl ne fut rien 
Pas méme academicien.”’ 

But on this night our “ intercourse of souls’ was interrupted by one of those 
painful evidences of the renewal of hostilities which shows war in its truest 
aspect. A long column of vehicles, which we had seen moving for some time 
across the plain, and whose movement, by the torches of the escort, looked 
from the ramparts like the trailing of an unmense phosphoric serpent, approach- 
ed the gates. ‘The announcement was soon made that it was a large detach- 
ment of prisoners and wounded, who had arrived from the desperate but deci- 
sive battle in Flanders. All the medical officers of the garrison were immedi- 
ately in requisition ; and the sights which I saw, even when standing at the 
gate, as the carts and cars rolled over the drawbridge, were sufficient to startle 
feelings more used tu such terrible demonstrations of the folly or the frenzy of 
the world. But this was no time to indulge indolent sensibilities. Of course, 
[have no desire to enter into the startling details of that spectacle. But mas- 
tering myself so far, as to volunteer my attendance for the time in the hospital, 
the thought often occurred to me, that there could be no better lesson 
for the love of conquest than a walk through a military hospital after the first 
battle. 

This apxious service lasted during the greater part of the might; for the 
wounded amounted to littie less than a thousand,both French and foreign But 
as | was returning to my mattress, I recollected the countenance of a prisouer 
standing at the door of one of the chambers set apart for officers of the higher 
rank. ‘The man put his hand to his shako, and addressed me in German ;—he 
was one of the squadron of Hulans whom | had commanded in the Prussian re 
treat, and who had rejoined his regiment after the skirmish with the French 
dragoons. He expressed great delight in tindmg that | was a survivor. But 
* on whom was he new in attendance! “ On Major-General Count Varn- 
horst ’ He told me that the general had volunteered to join the Austrian ar- 
my in the Netherlands, and taking the Hulaa with lim, had been wounded in 
covering the retreat, been found on the field, aud was now in the hands of the 
surgeons in that chamber ! 

| pass briefly over this scene. I found my brave friend apparently at the point 
of death ; he had been wounded by the sabre, trampled under horses’ hoots, 
and crushed in every imaginable way, im the course of the desperate defence 
which he had made against an overwhelming force of the enemy's cavalry. 
The officers of the escort were loud in reports of his almost frantic gallantry ; 
but he was now so exhausted by the length of the march as to be almost insen- 
sible ; he knew no one ; and his case, after a day or two, was pronounced be- 
yond allcure. It was then that | obtained permission to watch over him, and 
at least provide that he should not be disturbed in his closing hours. Care is 
often more than science, and care succeeded in this instance, against all the 
ominous looks of the medical staff. I so much delighted Pantoutle, by having 
thus overthrown the authority of a pragmatical confrere, who had been pecu- 
tiarly stern in his prognostics ; that he made the proposal to me of joining him 
in the chances of his profession. ‘ | shall fix myself in Paris,” said he ; * tame 
will be the inevitable consequence, and fortune will follow ; here you shall be 
my successor.” I fought off the prospect as well as I could, and pleaded my 
want of professional knowledge. His countenance, at the words, would have 
been an incomparable study of mingled burlesque and scorn. He instanced a 


of the people; “ no noble, no aristocrat, no son of landed wealth, no lord of whole crowd of leading men, whom he unceremoniously designated as having 
forests and feeder on privileges.”’ He had been a simple captain of engineers 3] made fortunes, not by knowledge, but simply by its absence. “Their igno- 
he was now conqueror ot those Austrain provinces on which France had cast) tance,” said he, ** gives them etirontery, and eflrontery is the grand secret of 
an eager eye for centuries. That prize, which all the monarchs of France,|\fame. You are an Englishman and a philosopher,”—the latter expression ut- 
with ail their titled marshals, had never been able to seize, * the Republic, with tered with a curl of the lip and an elevation of the brow, which evidently trans- 
a republican ariny and a republican general, had won in the first month of her jated the word, a fool. ‘ You take things circuitously, while success lies in 
first invasion.” | the straight line ; thus you fall, we triamph.” 
The garrison, of course had its fireworks, its salute from the ramparts, and I prise the of his 
its feu de joie. But in the midst of the festivity, I observed Pantoufle’scoun-|  « [y France,”’ said he, or rather exclaimed, “ two things conduct to renown , 
tenance loaded with some mighty secret. He broke it to me with the air of 4) and but two—to stop at nothing, and never to admit ignorance in any thing ; 
man revealing aconspiracy. Taking me on one side while the ramparts were) in medicine, to cure or kill without delay ; mm surgery, to operate at all risks. 
blazing with blue-lights, and every man, woman, and child of the garrison were If the patient dies, there are fifty reasons for it ; uf the surgeon hesitates, the 
chattering,huzzaing and waltzing round us ; he communicated to me the solemn) public will allow of but one. Politics are not within my line, and the subject 
fact, that his heart had been pierced again. This execution had beer done) js now a delicate one ; but you see that the secret of renown is, to run on the 
particular advice was requested as to the way in which he was to make his ap-) + Perhaps both,” I remarked. 
proaches. I advised asonnet. He smiled, and acknowledged that he had an-| “ Nothing more probable. But still something is done ; inaction does noth- 
uses, c e ein a e discomiorts of suspense, tle than fer jumping from the parapet of Notre-Iame. ut he has fought, he 
devoting all the energies of his soul to the composition of a song to the beau-| has protien : on instead ot Gaveina himself from the parapet of Notre- 
ties of the irresistible Israelite. Boileau hastold the world, that a poet once) Dame, which he probably would have done in the next fortnight’s ennui in Paris, 
insisted on his listening to an ode of his composition, while they were kneeling) a]] Paris is placarded with his bulletins.” 
together at high mass. Our situation might not be quite as solemn, but the | “ But he night have been beaten ; he might have been ruined, or brought to 
doctor was quite as pressing ; and seated on the corner of a bastion, while the trjal for rashness ; or to aa Austrian prison, like La Fayette.” 
guns were roaring above our neads, I listened to an effusion inthe mostestab-) + Of course he might. But the question is of the tact—let prophets deal 
lished style of sexagenarian poetry. ‘with the future. He has beaten the Austrians ; he Aas conquered Flanders , 
“ Rachel est sans desirs, he Aas made himself the first man of France by the act, for which, if he bad 
: been an Austrian general, he would have been brought to a court-martial, his 
C’est un bouton de rose, 
la nat victory pronounced contrary to rule, his bravery a breach of etiquette, and the 
Que la nature arrose, 
Et dispose 4 s'ouvrir. rest of his days, if he was not shot on the ramparts of Vienna, spent in a dun- 
‘geouin Prague. Take my advice ; dash at every thing; risk is the grand ta- 
Dans son cour sans detour, lent—adventure, the philosopher’s stone. So, listen to me ; you shall be ad- 
2 seh jour ag ; mitted to the Hotel Dieu as an éléve ; become ny assistant, and make your for- 
a pour eclore tune.” 
Un rayon de l'amour !” I started at this sudden explosion of the doctor's rhetoric ; but I should have 
I listened without a laugh, and won the eternal gratitude of the writer., remembered, that he was under the dovble inspiration of new-born love and re- 
Nothing could be clearer than that, whatever the effusion might owe to the in-, luctant rhyine. 
spiration of Cupid, Apollo had no sbare in its charm. On my part, it would Varnhorst at leagth attempted to walk as far as the ramparts, and I was en- 
probably have been an act of the truest friendship, to have bid him burn his, joying the pride of being able to exhibit my patient to the garrison ; when, just 
tablets, forswear his poetry for ever, and regard himself as forbidden the temp- a5 we were issuing from the long and chill corridors into the fresh air and sun- 
tations of the maids of Parnassus. But I should have broken his heart. I ‘shine, I observed the commandant coming toward me with a peculiar air of gra- 


took the simpler but more effectual cure—I bade him find out this idol, and vity, attended by several of his officers. Bowing to Varnhorst with military 
marry her. Before I forget him and his sorrows, let me mention, that he took etiquette, he took him aside and communicated to him a few words, which made 
my advice, and that, on my return te the Continent, some years after, | found) his pale countenance look paler still. “ My friend is brave,” was the Prussian’s 
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reply, turning a glance to where I stood. “{ have seen him in the field. I am) stern voice, wholly unlike the past—* You have it in charge from me to inform 
satisfied that, wherever he is, he will do his duty.” | the government of your country of the actual feeling of France. It is traethat 
The commandant now walked up to me, and with an air of embarrassment there are madmen ai us—Brissotins, Girondists, and other enthusiasts, 
put a sealed letter into my hands. It was from the minister of foreign affairs, —who talk of war. ell you that they are madmen, and that J will have no 
and was marked secret and ammediate. | opened it, and | shall not say with war. There may be conspirators, who think to shake the existing regime of the 
what feelings | saw—an order for my attendance at the office of the minister, Republic, and look to war as the means of raising themse] yes on its ruins,—J 
signed Ropesrierre. tell you, and you may tell your Cabinet, that they will not accomplish their 
‘ifthe grim majesty of death had put his signature in person to this order, it objects here; and that, if they accomplish them, it will be the fault and the 
would not have bore a more mortal aspect. It was a pang! yet the pangdid folly alone of England. Impress those truths on the minds of your country- 
Inevitable things are not the hardest to be borne. At all men: the Republic desires no war; her principle is peace, her prosperity is 
The carriage which peace. There will be, there can be, no war.’ He folded his arms, and stood 
Varn-, like a pillar till we withdrew 
I happened to ascertain, shortly afterward, that on this very day 


not continue long. 
events, there was no time for pondering on the subject. 
had brought the order and the government Auissier was at the gate. 


horst gave me one grasp of his honest hand as I left him; the commandant i 
wished me “ good fortune.” I hurried into the carriage, and we flew on the) had presided at a council which had sent off orders to Dumourier to o the 
road to Paris. Scheidt, the notorious and direct preliminary to war with England. Buch is 
On reaching the barrier, we turned off to the quarter of the Luxembourg, the sincerity of diplomacy ! 
[ remained during the rest of the day with Elnathan. His hotel was splen- 


and stopped at the gate of a moderate-sized house, where my conductor and | 
entered. [ was shown into a small and simple room ; where I found a man ad- did, and all that surrounded him gave the impression of great opulence ; but it 
vanced in years, and of a striking aspect. He said not a word ; | had no ineli- Was obvious that he lived like a man in a powder magazine. He had several 
nation to speak. ‘The one or two hesitating syllables which I addressed to him, Sons and daughters, whom, in the terrors of the time, he had contrived to send 
were answered only by a bow and a look, as if be did not understand the lan- among his connexions in Germany ; and he now lived alone, his wife having 
guage ; and | awaited the approach of the terror of France, and horror of Eu- been dead fer some years. All his wealth could not console him for the anxiety 
rope, during half an hour which seemed to me interminable. The door at last Of his position ; and doubtless he would have perished long before, in the ge- 
opened, a valet came in, and the name of “ Robespierre” thrilled through, eral massacre of the opulent, except for the circumstance of being the chief 
every fibre: but, instead of the frowning giant to which my fancy had in-! channel of moneyed communication between the government and Germany. 
voluntarily attached the name, I saw a slight figure, highly dressed, and even In the course of our lonely but most recherche dinner, he explained to wr 
with the air of a fop on the stage. Holding a perfumed handkerchief in one ly the means of my recent preservation. The police-officer had acquainted am 
hand, which he waved toward his face like one indulging in the fragrance, and W!th my being the bearer of a letter from Mordecai. The intelligence reached 
a diamond snuff-box inthe other, he advanced with a sliding step; and after a him just in time to save me, by a daring claim of my person as an agent of the 
sallow smile to me, and a solemn bow to the old man, congratulated hunselt on British ministry. He had then lost sight of me, and began to think that I had 
the * honour of the acquaintance, which he had been indebted to his friend El-| perished ; when the application of my friend the doctor told him where I was 
nathan for making, in my person.”’ | was all astonishment: I had come in to be found. The message of the head of the Republic, requiring a confiden- 
expectation of receiving my death-warrant—I had a reception like an ambas-| tial bearer of documents, struck him as affording an opportunity for my hiberae 
sador. I now perplexed myself with the idea, that I had been mistaken for, “on ; and though the palpable sbsurdity of my worthy friend Pantoufle pre- 
some stranger in the foreign diplomacy ; but [ was instantly set right by his vented any communication with him, no time was lost in proposing my name to 
pronouncing name, and making some allusion to “ the influence of my fa-, @uthority. 

mily in the British Parliament.” “* And now,” said my entertainer, after drinking my safe arrival in a bumper 

Yet, | was still in the tiger's den, and I expected to feel the talons. I was, of imperial \okay, “‘ En avance, for Madame Roland.” 


happily disappointed , the claw was sheathed in velvet. A slight refectior 
was brought in by an embroidered domestic, and it was evidently the wish of 
this tremendous demagogue to appear the man of refinement, at least in my 
instance. 

friend Elnathan,’ 
England 

‘This was pronounced in the meekest tone of interrogatory ; and, with eyes, 
scarcely raised to either of us, he awaited my confirmation of his idea. ‘ 

It was given unhesitatingly ; and my glance at the countenance of the old 
man was answered by another, which told me that I saw the correspondent of 
my friend Mordecai. 

* The circumstances are simply these,”’ said the dictator, in the same deli-| 
cate tone ; “the government has occasion to arrange matters of importance , 
with the British cabinet. The successes of the Republic have raised jea- 
lousies, which it is for the advantage of human nature that we should reconcile 
if possible. France and England are the only free countries : their hostility; 
can only be injurious to freedom.”’ 

He paused, and his cold grey eye, after traversing the floor, was slowly) 
raised to me. 

| admitted my perfect agreement in the opinion, that ‘‘ wherever national 
conflict could be avoided, it was the business of all rational men to maintain 


said he, “‘ has informed me that you wish to return to 


peace.” 1 saw a grim smile pass over his sallow features, probably at having 
tound another dupe. Elnathan sat m profound silence, without a muscle! 
moved. 


Robespierre, rising, took from a portfolio a letter, and put it into the Jew’s 
hand. He now had got over that strange embarrassment with which his ha-| 
bitual nervousness had marked lus first address, and spoke largely, and with 
a considerable expression of auchority. 

“The English government,’’ said he, “ have expressed some unnecessary 
uneasiness at the progress of opinion in Europe. ‘The late victory, which has, 
decided the fate of the Austrian Netherlands, will probably increase that un- 
easiness. Communications through the usual channels are slow, imperfect, 
and open to espionage on all sides. I have, therefore, applied to my friend! 
Elnathan to point out some individual in whom he has perfect confidence, and 
through whom the communication can be made. He has named yeu.” 

Elnathan, with his huge hands clasped on his breast, and his bushy brows, 
drawn deep over his eyes, bent forward with almost oriental affirmation. 

* When will you be ready to set out for Calais!” 

* This moment,” was my willing answer. 

* No, we are not quite prepared."’ He walked for a while about the room, 
pendering on the subject ; then, turning to Elnathan, he directed the Jew to 
get ready some papers connected with the financial dealings which his English 
brethren were then beginning to carry on extensively throughout Europe. 
Those were to be arranged by next day, and for those | must wait. 

* You shall be under the care of Elnathan,”’ said the master of my fate. He} 
will obtain your passports from the Foreign Office, and you will leave Paris; 
to-morrow evening at furthest. We must avoid ail suspicion, Elnathan,” said, 
he, turning to the Jew. Paris is a hot-bed of spies. Apropos, where do you, 
propose to spend the evening !” | 

My mind glanced at Vincennes, 


| 


“No, your return to-might to the fortress would only set all the tongues of 
Paris in motion to-morrow. You must be seen in public to-night, at the opera, | 
the theatre, or where you will. You must figure as an Englishman travelling; 
at his pleasure and his leisure—a Milor.” 

* Madame Roland gives a soiree to-mght,” humbly interposed the Jew. 

“Ha !—that is the best of all. You must go there. You will be seen by’ 
all the world. Elnathan will mtroduce you to the * philosophic lady’ of the| 
circle.” He then resumed his pacing round the room. I could observe the| 


vulpine expression of his visage, the twitching of his hands, the keen sidelong’ 
look of a man living in perpetual alarm. 

We prepared to take our leave; but he now suddenly resumed the peftt-| the garden, 
mawre, flourished his perfumed handkerchief again, gave a passing smile at the 
mirror, and offered me the honouis of his snutl-box with the affectation of the | stance, 
stage. 
stride, which brought him up close to me, 


But, as we reached the door of the aparunent, he made a long, single 
* Remember, sir,” said he, in a 


and his eye, cold as it was, caught = 
conceptivn, | 


THE DEATH OF SCHILLER. 

On the 28th of April, 1805, he was at the theatre for the last time, and this 
was the last day he saw Gothe. He was just setting out for the theatre when 
Cothe entered his chamber, having ventured out for the first time since his re- 
covery from a dangerous illness. He would not detain Schiller from the thea- 
tre, and was not well enough to accompany him thither, so they at Schil- 
ler’s door, never to meet again. On the 6th of May, Schiller seems first to 
have been broken. His words became unconnected ; but he appeared to un- 
derstand what was about him. The chivalric * Contes de Tressan” had always 
been one of his favourite books: and, on this occasion, he impatiently pushed 
aside an ephemeral publication of the day, and asked for legends of knights. 
Sull he was active ; and, as if still contemplating a wide field for exertion, he 
discoursed with his friends on subjects for tragedies; and. their anxiety for 
his repose, not his own lassitude, caused him to desist. On this night he talked 
much m his sleep, uttering shortly before he woke the remarkable werds, “ Is 
that your hell—isthat your heaven?’ Then, it is recorded, he looked up, 
smiling, as if a consoling apparation had him. The circumstance that 


lon the Sth he asked but little after his children, must have convinced all his 


jon t 
friends that a great change had taken place. The only element of Schiller's 
character on which we have not touched, was his st domestic feeling. His 


flight from Stuttgard had early separated him from his father's family ; but he 
‘ever entertained jor them the greatest affection. Letters are preserved, written 
by bim to the home of his childhood, which are filled with expressions of the 
heartiest and most unrestrained feeling ; and his mother on her deathbed spoke 
in the highest terms of his conduct as a son Though he was considered one 
of the ornameuts of the Weimar court, the court life never suited him, he was 
glad to escape from the routine of ceremony, and many passages can be 

ed from his works, showing an ardent longing after a retired country life. Oc- 
casionally irritable, he loved the home of his manhood, and he doted on his 
children. He is described as constantly sitting between two of his little ones 
at table, caressing them at every opportunity. Often was he found playing at 
“hon and dog ;”’ and, during this diversion, both he and the children ran about 
the room on all fours. On the evening of the 8th, he answered to a question 
on the state of his health : “* Calmerand calmer.” He had the curtain opened, 
and gazed on the sun with delight. In the night he recited whole 

from his “* Demetrius,” and was heard invoking the Deity to save him from a 
lingering death. On the following morning his words were rambling ; and, for 
the most part, Latin. A glass of Champagne, which he took to revive his 
strength, was his last beverage. His eyes wandered over those present without 
any appearance of recognition. He attempted to call, it 1s supposed, for naph- 
tha; but his last words died away in his throat: he even tried to write, 
but finished only three letters, in which, nevertheless, the character of his hand 
was preserved. At three in the afternoon he became very weak ; his breath 
failed him ; his wife knelt at his bed, and afterwards said, that she felt him 
press her hand. Her sister was placing warm pillows against his feet, when his 
features appeared as those of one who felt an electric shock. His head went 


back : his face assumed the most perfect calmness ; his soul had departed. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE. 
“ A thatched cabin,” in the village of Moybeg, in the north of Ireland, was 
the birthplace of Adam Clarke ; and his inheritance was the universal dispen- 
sation of bis country—* poverty.” The labours of the field added strength to 


a frame by nature vigorous; and the most meagre system of education that 
any civilized country ever extended to its people was his intellectual lot. But 
‘this state of things did not appear to obstruct his destiny ; on the contrary, his 


easy victory over all difficulties throws out his character into a bolder relief. 
Adam Clarke, having attained the age of nineteen, was admitted, through the 


kindness of John Wesley, to a place in Kingswood — near Bristol, where 
lhe added but little to his stock of learning ; but it was he 


re, while digging in 
that he turned up a golden half-guinea, which he laid out in the 
purchase of a Hebrew Grammar. And it was in this triffi accidental circum- 
much more than in his meeting with the founder of Methodism, that the 
acquirements and fame of Dr. Clarke originated ; for, however his learned 
Commentary may excite admiration, and prgserve his name amongst the oele- 
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brated divinity scholars of the age, it is, and ever will for the variety and 
extent of his knowledge of Oriential languages and |it@fature that he will be 

had in remembrance. And the foundation of this great fabric was the 
Hebsew Grammar of which he became the owner so fortuitously. 


Fisher’s Colonial Magazine. | 


Foreign Summarn. 


Measures are to be taken forthe immediate establishment of an agricultural 
college in Wiltshire. 

£80 persons, 575 of whom are clergymen, have signed a protest against, 
Tractarianisin. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany’s eldest daughter is to be married forthwith to 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria. 

Ic is said that Mademoiselle Rachel, the famous French actress, retires from) 
the stage, the state of her health permitting her no longer to exercise her pro- 
fession. 

Coumunication with Inp1a.—The Peninsular and Oriental Company, in) 
addition to their purchase of the Great Western, have determined to build a, 
new steamer of 1,800 tons, to be propelled by engines of 520 horses’ power. 

The ship Margaretta has just sailed from the ‘Thames for the north coast of 
Spain, taking on board fifty experienced Cornish miners. She is engaged to 
convey home, under a heavy insurance, an extensive cargo of copper, lead, and) 
quicksilver, belonging to the Asturian Company. 

The Universal German Gazette states from Kalisch, in Poland, April 5, that 
six Russian deserters were lately sentenced to receive 1,500 lashes each. 
Three of them are stated to have died under the effects of the punishment, and) 
the three others to have been transported to Siberia. 

When the railways at present in course of construction, and those contem- 
fee shall be completed, the enormous sum of £100,000,000 of money will 

ve been invested by English capitalists in the construction of railways al 
home, besides a very considerable sum which has been sent out of the country 
to assist in the formation of foreign railways. 

The newly appointed Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Sir Frederck Pollock, 
is in his 62d year. His lordship is the brother of Mr. Commissioner Pollock, 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and of Genera! Pollock. He was called to 
the bar in 1807, and after twenty years’ practice was appointed a king's 
counsel. 

A letter from Stockholm says, “ The late king, who died intestate, has lefi 
an immense fortune in landed property alone, consisting chiefly in vast domains 
and iron mines, situated in almost ali parts of the kingdom, even in Lapland, 
which are estimated at eighty millivns of francs—an enormous sum in a king-| 
dom where money is scarce, and land, therefore, of comparatively little value.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens is going to ltaly at the end of June for a sojourn of 
some months. He also intends visiting France and Switzerland. We believe 
we may expect another “ Christmas Caroi,’’ and also a fiction of greater mag-, 
nitude and more coherent purpose than he has yet accomplished. 

An association has been formed, under the patronage of the King of Prussia, 
with ramifications through the whole protestant part of Germany, called the 
Gustavus Adolphus Association, for the purpose of assisting poor protestant 
congregations to carry on public worship ‘The catholics in Germany have 
taken great alarm in consequence, and the King of Bavaria has forbidden pro- 
testant subjects to join the association. 

It is rumoured that Sir Henry Povtinger will, on bis arrival in England, be} 
elevated to the peerage. 

The personal property of the late Sir Francis Burdett has been sworn under 
£160,000. 

The new admiralty instructions positively prohibit any officer serving on 
board any ship or vessel of her Majesty, from either sending or accepting « 
challenge 

The dilemma in which the Great Britain steamer is so extraordinarily placed 
is not yet overcome. It is stated in the Herapath s Railway Journal, that it is 
intended to lift her, by a very simple process, through the dock gates. ‘The 
great difficulty her friends have to contend with in this is the serew. It is ex- 
pected that she will sail for New York on the 13th of July. ‘The Bristol Mir- 
ror states, that no arrangement has yet been made for extracting the vessel. 

The Earl of Haddington, on being brought acquainted with the decease of 
Sir J. Brenton, and the consequent reveision of the good-service pension off 
£300 per annum, immediately marked the approbation of the Admiralty and 
the country generally of the eminent services in China of the gallant Com- 
mander-in-chief, Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, G.C.B., by conferring it on that 
distinguished officer. Standard? 

The long-announced general meeting of the New Zealand Company was 
held at their house in Broad Street Builuings. ‘The attendance was very nu- 
merous, and many influential persons were present. A long report was read, 
and listened to with breatnless interest. It announced a final rupture with the) 
Government. To this subject we must recur next week, time and space pre-| 
venting vs from doing more than state seme leading points. In May 1543, 
Lord Stanley entered into an agreement with the Company respecting their 
lands and relations with Government ; but in the next month, he gave instruc- 
tions to Governor Fitzroy, unknown to the Company, which put a new and dil- 
ferent construction on those terms. Other iustances of bad faith were stated. 
‘The vexatious proceedings of the locai authorities respecting land titles fo- 
mented a feeling among the natives which resulted in the massacre of Wairoa 
The general result is, that the Company, after spending haif-a-muillion in colo- 
nization, is without income, without the promised title to its land, and the im-) 
portant settlements are threatened with disastrous consequences. A Parlia-, 
mentary inquiry was therefore demanded. Kesolutions were passed, unani- 
mously, adopting the report, and expressing unabated contidence in the Direc-, 


By the death of Sir Timothy Shelley, the Baronetcy devolves upon Mr. Per-| 
cy Florence Shelley, the son of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the poet, and Mary, 
daughter of Wiliam Godwin, the novelist and political writer. Mrs. Shelley's’ 
=e was Mary Wolstonecroft ; and she is herself known as the authoress of 
Frankenstein and other fictions. Sir Percy Shelley is in his twenty-fifth, 
year. 

Tue Late Duxe or Gorpon.—Last week the statue of the late Duke of 
Gordon, the execution of which has occupied nearly three years, was placed on 
its pedestal in Castle-street, Aberdeen. The figure was cut from a block of 
Aberdeenshire granite, which originally weighed sixteen tons ; it measures, in- 
cluding the plinth, eleven feet threg inches, ‘The pedestal is of red granite, 
and stands ten feet three inches, so that the height of the whole is twenty-one 
feet ex inches, 


= 


Sonrac, THe Cantarrice.—A Parisian paper contains the following anec- 


dote of this lady, once so eminent in her profession :— Mademoiselle Sontag, 
now Contesse Rossi, lately happened to be visited by a number of young per- 
sons, destined for the theatre, when thinking, doubtless, of her own ancient 
days, she sung a favourite piece of music in which she had frequently been 
greeted by the rapturous applause of assembled thousands. When she had 


concluded, one of ber visitors, ignorant of course of her history, innocently re- 


marked, ** What a pity it is, Madame, that you are a fine lady ; for with such 
a voice you might, by stucy, become a great theatrical singer!” 

Recaut or Lorp Ettexsoroven.—The precise reasons for the recall of 
Lord Ellenborough by the court of directors of the East India Company were, 
on Saturday, the subject of much discussion in political circles. Nothing offi- 
cial has yet trauspired to satisfy the public e¢uriosity on this point ; but we un- 
derstand that the strong measure of the court of directors proceeds, not so 
much from any objections to the general policy of Lord Ellenborough, as from 
considerations of mmor importance. It is said that the bearing ut his excel- 
lency towards the court was not marked, in their opinion, by sufficient deference 
to their high authority ; that he did not, in fact, accommodate himself enough 
to their wishes and expectation, in matters partaking rather the character of 
detail in his government, than of general direction. Observer 

Artiricia, Conpuction or Lightning tue CLoups.—An ingenious 
calculation of the guantify of lightning drawn from the clouds, by paratonneres, 
has been made by M. Arago. He states that, in av ordinary storm, a hundred 
sparks would be transmitted through a small breach of continuity in the con- 
ductor, of which the combined effect would be sufficient to kill a man; and 
these would pass in ten seconds. As much lightning would, therefore, pass 
per minute as would destroy six men, and as much per hour as would kill 300 
men. He calculates, in this way, that the paratonnerres erected by Beccaria, 
on the Palace of Valentino, combined with the effect of the pointed parts of the 
roof, must take as much lightning per hour from the clouds as would be sufli- 
cient to destroy three thousand men. 

Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteorology. 

Tue Peer tus Tairor.—The Reforme states, that the Marquis de 
Louvois, who died a short time since, passed at his estate all the time that he 
could spare from public affairs. One day a travelling carriage arrived at the 
village of The traveller, who was ill-tempered, found fault with the 
postillious, and insisted on seeing the postmaster. A inan appeared at the 
posthouse, modestly attired ; he addressed the traveller as follows :—** I shall 
wait on you instantly, I only require time to put on my full dress coat asa peer 
of France.’’ The postmaster was the Marquis de Louvois, and the trouble- 
some traveller his tailor, who had realized a large fortune 


Visit or THE Emperor or Russias.—The approaching visit of his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia to this country will render the present season 
the most splendid which has occurred since the visit of the allied sovereigns, 
at the conclusion of the war, in 1814. The nobility and gentry are daily 
flocking to the metropolis, and the house agents are seeking for houses in every 
direction, His imperial majesty, who is expected in the course of the next 
fortnight, will be attended by several members of lus illustrious house, and a 
uumerous retinue will occupy the splendid sulte ol apartments in St. James's 
Palace. Preparations are already commenced at the palace for his majesty’s 
reception, and also at the mansions of the leading members of the arrstocracy, 
who will vie with each other in the magnificence and splendour of the fetes 
which they will give in honour of his unperial mayesty’s visit. It is under- 
stood that there will be a brilliant display of fireworks in Trafalgar Square on 
the evening of the day on which his majesty arrives. Morning Post. 


Fortry-rourtn Reeiment.—Considerable interest was excited on Monday 
afternoon, at Chathain garrison, in consequence of the arrival of a detechment 
of this regiment, Consisting of @ sergeant-major, a sergeant, and 18 privates, 
under the command of Capt. W. Evans. being the released prisoners who had 
been taken at Cabul, in January, 1841, by the Affghans, during the retreat of 
the British forces in the late war ‘These troops embarked at Calcutta, on the 
4th of December last, on board the Duke of Cornwall, Capt. Eyles, and ar- 
rive) off Gravesend on Saturday afiernoon. ‘The whole of the men are wound- 
ed. ‘Iwo of them have balls in their bodies, causing them at intervals very 
considerable pain. Two women and one child, with a private of the 49th, 
and one private of the 3d Draguon Guards, came with them. The 44th lost 
one tnan the second day alter they had sailed, who died of cholera. Dr Flem- 
ing, from one of the native corps, had the above soldiers in charge. These 
truops were under the command of Major-General G. Pollock, C.B., and were 
released in the month of September, 1841, and miraculously escaped being 
again taken prisoners, during their march through the Arghundee Pass, by the 
enemy, by the fortunate advance of our troops, which had been expressly for- 
warded for their safety by Major-General Sir R. Sale. The men state that no 
one can imagine the hardships they have endused during the last period of their 
military career. The majority of these soldiers have been in India upwards of 
eighteen years. ‘They joined the military invalid depot at Brompton, and will 
shortly undergo medical inspection, previous to their being pensioned. 


IRELAND—THE STATE TRIALS 

The delay which bas taken place in the case of Mr. O'Connell and his fel- 
low-conspirators since the commencement of the Easter term, on the 15th of 
ipril, renders a short narrative necessary, explanatory of the legal proceedings 
in the Dublin Court of Queen's Bench. The documents which have been laid 
befere the public are so lengthy, that it is hardly to be presumed the general 
run of readers will care to look through them to discover the real points at issue. 
We believe that all the affidavits which wiil be filed in the case, and on 
which the arguments to be addressed to the court will turn, are now made mani- 
fest, and, with those belore us, it cannot savour of presumption or prejudice to 
assert very confidently that the motion for a new trial will be decisively reject- 


ied. It was fixed to come on, as on ‘Thursaay last, when Mr. Whiteside 
would open on the part of Mr. OConnell ; the other traversers also pro- 
posed to move separately by counsel, but it was doubtful whether the 


court would permit such an arrangement. But, at all events, it was expected 
that the pleadings would last some days, and the traversers thus gain a short 
respite longer. 

On the 15th of April term was commenced with the usual formalities, and on 
the morning of that day the traversers were served with the usual notice that 
the Crown intended to move the ¢ourt for judgment after space of four days ; 
that is, on Friday, the 19th day of April. On the part of the traversers a mo 


‘tion for a new trial was entered, and on Tuesday, the 16th, Mr. O Connell fil 


ed an affidavit by which it was supported. On the next day Mr. Pierce Ma- 


|hony filed another affidavit for himself, which was substantially the same. 
| ‘Those affidavits were of course necessary before aay step could be taken by 


\Mr, Whiteside, Thus Monday passed over without anytung being done, On 
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Tuesday the Chief Justice called on Mr. Whiteside to move, but that geutle- 
man was not ready. 

On Thursday Mr. Whiteside, having then the necessary affidavits, stated that 
he was prepared to proceed. But, as the Chief Justice was then sitting in Nisi 
Prius, nothing could be done in his absence. This was however, of little con- 
sequence, a8, in the course of the conversation that ensued, the Attorney- 
General stated that he did not mean to put in counter affidavits until the whole 
of those relied on by Mr. O’Oonnell were before the court. It was. therefore, 
arranged that the motion should stand for Monday, subject to a further post- 
ponement if required ; and this postponement was rendered necessary from the 
Crown prosecutors not yetting the whole of their affidavits until the commence- 
went of this week. Thursday last was, therefore, definitively fixed for the mo- 


The affidavits on the one side and on the other are curious and character- 


stic 

Mr. O'Connell, on jos oath, saith that he is innocent of the charge of con- 
yiracy laid in the indictment; and then, proceeding to the omission of some 
qualified names from the special jury list, swears (and this, be it remarked, not- 
withstanding the explanations given by Mr Shaw and the Attorney-General in 
‘he House of Commons) that * he verily believes that the omission of the said 
vames was not by accident but was the effect and result of design and contri- 
sance, to prejudice this deponent upon this trial.” 

The affidavit of lus attorney, Mr. Pierce Mahony, is tothe like effect :— 
' This deponent saith, that he verily believes that the omission of the names 
vas not by accident, but was the effect and result of design and contrivance, 
ud to prejudice the said traverser.”’ 

Thatis the charge made, and the Attorney-General seems to have conceived 
was for his own honour, and for the purity of justice, that the assertions should 
be met, as if they were made bond fide, instead of being intended purely for, 
rabble meetings or purposes of delay. 

Accordingly he has required affidavits from every person, directly or indirect- 
y, connected with the preparation of the jury lists, in answer to the charges 
nade — from Mr. George Archer and Mr. Robert Dickenson, clerks of the. 
jeace, in Whose office the lists were prepared ; from Mr. G. Magrath, head clerk 

| their office, and registrar of the Recorder of Dublin, whose duty it was to, 
superiatend the preparation of the lists ; and from every one of the clerks and! 
sub-clerks in Messrs. Archer and Dickenson’s employment, as well as from Mr. 
Kemmis, the Crown Solicitor. ‘The answer furnished by Mr. Magrath is the)| 
st important, because that explaims the causes of omission, while the other 
ffidavits merely depose that the parties respectively making them are totally 
gnorant of any concert of design in the matter. 

Mr. Magrath swears that he believes the total number of qualified names as 

pectal jorors ormitted from a panel of seven hundred and forty-one persons was 


First Lt. W. A. Elliot to be Sec. Capt. v. Tulloh; Sec. Lieut. A. C. Gleig 
to be First Lt. v. Elliot; Sec. Capt. . S. Farrell to be Capt. v. Dyson, ret. 
on full pay; First Lt. P. Maclean to be Sec. Capt. v Farrell; Sec. Lt C, 
Frye to be First Lt. v. Maclean ; Sec. Capt. H Poole to be Capt.v.Fenwick, 
ret. on full pay; First Lt. C. R. Wynne tobe Sec. Capt. v. Poole; Sec. Lt 
the Hon. W. C. Yelverton to be First Lt. v. Wynne. 

Wak-Orrice, April 26.—Ist Drag. Gds.: W. H. De Roles, Gent., to be 
Cor., by pur, v. Sutton, app. tothe 12th Light Drags.—12th Light Drags. : 
Lieut. T. Bernard to be Capt. by pur., v. Philips, who rets.; Cor. J. Williams 
to be Lieut. by pur., v. Bernard ; Cor. H. G. Sutron, from the Ist Drag. Gds., 
to be Cor.. v. Williams —9th Ft. : Capt. J. Harvey, from the 44th Ft., to be 
Capt. v. Ballard, who exchs —11th Ft. : Lieut. 8. S. Cox, to be Capt. by pur., 
'v. Forbes, who rets.; Ens. J. Pattison to be Lieut. by pur., v. Cox: W. Goode, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Patiuson.—23d Ft. : Assist.-Surg. W. G. Watt. 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. v. Lomsworth, who res.—25th Ft.: Lieut, 
E. G. Whitty, from the 26th Ft., to be Lieut. v. Rudyerd, who exchs.—26th 
Ft.: Lieut. H. E. S. Radyerd, from the 25th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Whitty, who 
exchs. 44th Ft.: Capt V. V. Ballard, from the 9th Ft., to be Capt. v. Har- 
lvey, who exchs.—46th Ft.: Lieut. W. H. O'Toole to be Adj’. v. Sharp,dec. ; 
‘Ens. J. E. Spilling to be Lieut. without pur., v. O"Tuole, app. Adjt. ; J. G. 
Clarke, Gent., to be Ens., v. Spilling. 47th Foot—Lt. F. Estwick, from the 
94th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Clarke, who exchs. 5lst Pt. —Lt. W. Birch, from 
the 25th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., v. Stansfield, who rets.; Lt. W. Birch to be 
Adj., v. Carey, prom. 71st Ft.—Brevet-Major W. Guard, from h-p., Sub- 
Inspector of Militia in the Ionian Islands, to be Capt., v. Austen, who exchs. ; 
Lt. T. H. Colvill to be Capt , by pur., v. Guard, who rets. ; Eus. W. Hutch- 
inson to be Lt. by pur.. v. Colwill; J. I. Macdonell, Gent., to be Ensign, by 
pur., v. Hutchinson. 74th Foot—Sergeant-Major F. Dunbarto be Quarter- 
master, v. D. M‘Curdy, who rets. upon h.-p. 87th Pt.—Lt. W. Boyd to be 
\Capt.. by pur., v. W Boyd, who rets. ; Second-Lieot. W. E. Adams to be 
First Lieut. v. Vigors,dec. ; Second Lieut. F. Colegrave to be First Lieut. by 

ur. v. Boyd ; Eus. A. Dewar, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Sec. 
a v. Adams ; J. Doherty, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by pur. v. Colegrave.— 
94th Ft; Lieut. R. N. Clarke, from 47th Ft, to be Lieut. v. Estwick, who 
exchs. 

Ist West India Regt.—T. Clark, Gent, to be Ens. without pur. v. Thom- 
son, deceased. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt —J G. Stewart, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. 
v. Dewar, appointed to the 87th Ft. 

Unattached—Lieut. G. R. Langley, from the 19th Ft. to be Capt without 
yur, 

War Office, April 19.—4th Foot: D. J. Gamble, Gent. to be Ens., by pur. 
v. Ellison, appt. to the Gren. Gds 16th Foot: Ens. G. A. E. Wall to be Lt. 


iwenty-four ; that of those, fifteen belonged to one class, and that the slip of by pur v. Nembhard, who rets. ; G. De !a Poer Beresford, Gent. to be Ens. 


paper with their names was afterwards discovered in a packet of papers relat- 
ng to another subject ; that of the other nine, five were placed on the common 
iustead of the special jury list ; and that for the omission of the other four he 
can only account by accident and the complicated nature of the duties he had| 
to perform. He further deposes that he is himself a Roman Catholic by reli 
gion, and that there was, on his part, no design or intention to wilfully falsify 
the list 

In pursuance of a hint thrown out by one of the newspapers, all the “ sub- 
clerks” in the office of Messrs. Archer and Dickenson have since filed affida-, 
vits also denying any fraudulent dealing with the lists; and their example has 
been followed by Mr. Kemmis, the Crown solicnor, in an affidavit which, for its 


by pur. v. Wall. 18th Foot: Capt A. N. Campbell, from 92nd Foot, to be 
Capt. v. Sir W. Macgregor, Bart., who exchs. 28th Foot: J. Meacham, 
Gent. tobe Ens., without pur. v. Marshall, whose appt. has been canc. 40th 
Foot—Lt. G. Webb. from Ist West India Rgt. to be Lt. vice Olpherts, pro- 
moted in the Ist West India Rgt. 43d Foot—R. Agar, Gent, to be Ast.-Sur., 
‘vice ‘Thompson, who retires 47th Foot—Lt. J. Orr, from half-pay 89th Poot, 
to be Lt., vice Elrington, appointed Paymaster to the 13th Light Drag. ; Ens. 
iH. © Lodder to be Lt. by purchase, vice Orr, who retires ; J. Birney, Gent, to 
ibe Ensign, by pur., vice Lodder. 56th Foot—Lt J Waddell to be Adjt. vice 
Lacy, who resigns the Adjutantey only. 63 Foot—E. N. Daly, Gent, to be 
Eusign, without purchase, vice Masterson, dec. 73 Foot—Ls. P. B. Bicknell 


length, may be entitled a monster one, and take its rank with the other unpre- to be Adjt. vice Brown, promoted. 87th Foot—First Lt. W. P. Lea to be 


cedented matters attending these tnals. 


SPAIN. 

This monarchy exhibits at the present moment a condition very novel and 
snomalous. ‘The whole country ts tranquil, vet it is under martial law. It is) 
ruled by a Government wholly itregnlar, and supporting itself only by the bayo- 
et, yet it gives forth no symptom of dissatisfaction. Those who promoted 
he revolution, by which the men now at the head of affairs came into power, 
are prisoners or outcasts. ‘The Cortes are prorogued during pleasure, yet ex- 
raordimary changes are being made in the fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution. ‘The exchequer is empty ; yet a war, which is prosecuted must needs | 
be frighttally expensive, is commenced with Morocco ; and. to crown all, as if 
tue days of Cortes and Pizarro were returning, an expedition of 3,000 Spa- 
uiards is mentuoned as destined for the conquest of the great empire of Mo- 

cco. ‘They are to proceed, it is said, with as little delay as possible for | 
Ceuta. | 

No mention is made of the reassembling of the Cortes, and, indeed, such a. 
‘tep is now hardly expected. In the meanume the Government decrees are | 


'| Adjt. vice O'Brien, who resigns the Adjutantey only. 92d Foot—Capt. Sir 


W. Macgregor, Bart., from the 18th Foot, to be Capt. vice Campbell, who ex- 
changes. 95th Foot—Lt. E. J. Cruice to be Capt. without pur., vice Tathwell, 
dec.: Ens. J. A. R. Raines to be Lieut. vice Cruice ; T. B. Feneran, Gent, 
to be Ens., without pur., vice Raines. Ist West India Rgt.—Ens. R. D'Oyly 
Fletcher to be Lt. by pur., vice Webb, app. to the 40th Foot; W. Sankey, Gent, 
to be Ens., by pur., vice Fletcher. 


Imperial Parliament. 


THE INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 
House of Commons, April 22. 
Mr. BORTHWICK inquired of Sir R. Peel if it were true that Col. Bonnet, 
after his evacuation of Alicant, had applied to be received on board a British 
ship of war, stating that his death must be the result of refusal, and that re- 
fuge had been denied to him ! 
Sir R. PEEL said that Capt. Drummond, of the Scout, had made no spe- 


2 


uvested with the foree of law. The new councillors of the Madrid corpora- ‘cial report on the subject, nor had the Government given any special orders. 
tion are nominated by Government, and the old divisions of provinces are re- | At the same time he felt bound to say that the consul at Alicant reported that, 
‘modelled into departments. lin consequence of the notification given by the Spanish Government that the 

Sull worse, the executious go on with less and less of excuse, as resistance ‘port was to be blockaded, the Scout had taken on board thirty-seven subjects 
“ies away. Seven persons were serzed in the neighbourhood of Girona. Their lof her Majesty, and had given them protection ; and (hat many applications 
crime Was that they were Spanish emigrants returning to their country. “ Spir- had been made by Spaniards to be received on board, but that they had been re- 
tual consolation,’’ in the language of the document reciting the deed, “* was, fused. It was quite clear that if British ships of war were, as a matter of course 
«ministered to them, and then the party were remorselessly shot.’ The ac-'\to receive all persons who claimed protection—if it were known, it would prove 
count given is worth quoting, as an instance of the manuer in which those 4 great means of fomenting insurrection, because of the safety with which it 
‘arbarous executions are conducted) The general commanding at Espeleta lmght be done. He would not allow the subject to drop without expressing 
‘hus addresses the inhabitants of Girona :—* Notwithstanding that the av4@|his deep abhorrence of the sanguinary means taken to suppress the insurrec- 
‘horities of the neighbouring kingdom (France) have arrested, thanks to their |tjon -—I am compelled to express my disgust at the sanguinary manner in which 
excellent vigilance, forty-seven Spanish emigrants, the greater part of whom’ |the war of insurrection in Spain was put down by the constituted authorities— 
re leaders and officers, who wished to recommence civil war in this country, |(Cheers). The wholesale massacre of prisoners, without even the form of trial 
iiue other emigrants attempted to enter Spain on the 11th and 13th, under)! would do more to injure the character of Spain throughout the civilized world 
cover of the night, and favoured by the perils of the torrents. Seven were |than—(Cheering, in which the conclusion of the sentence was drowned). Even 
irrested by the people of the country, and by detachments of the army. After}|harbarous nations would have observed greater humanity 10 their internal con- 
‘oquiry into the affair, spiritual consolation having been administered, they suf-||tesis than was observed by both parties in Spain. It Is much to be deplored, 
tered the chastisement they merited. In the evening they were shot. God |and I trust we shall hear no more of such atrocities—( Cheers). 
grant that this may be the last effusion of blood required by our civil disor- THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
ders.” a ; House of Commons April, 22. 
. Christina appears unable or unwilling to interfere with the government of On the motion that the order of the day for going into committee of ways 
-Sarvaez, 

T : means be read, Mr. ROEBUCK begged to ask who was now to be consid- 

he two Queens are to leave Madnd for Catalonia in the first week of May, ae ames ble for the government of India! Whether was it the govern- 


‘he physicians having recommended the mineral waters at Bercelona to the | , iy, the administration, the membere of which he caw 

young Queen, or, as others say, her mother having a strong predilection forthe hed the 

General, who were to be considered responsible for the government of that coun- 
Orrice ov Orpnance, April 22.—Royal Regt. of Artil.: Capt. and Bre-|jtry He was anxious to learn if the nght 

vet-Major C. Dalton to be Lieut.-Col. v. J. Gordon, ret. on f.-p.; Sec. Capt., ay himself the responsibility of carryimg out the policy o irec 

©. W. Wingfield to be Capt.; Sec. Capt. A. Tulloh to be Capt, v. Dalton ;, 


neighbourhood of France. 


India Company. 
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Sir R. PEEL said, he must, under present circumstances, decline entering | THE BUDGET. 
into any discussion upon that subject.—{Hear, hear.] All he could say was, House of Commons April, 29. 
without reference to the fact whether her majesty’s government did or did not) On the motion of Sir R- PEEL, the house resolved itself into a committee 
coineide with the court of directors, their sense of public duty would induce of ways and means ; Mr. Greene in the chair. 
them to take that course which should appear to them best calealated to dimin- | The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER laid before the house of com- 
ish the risk of the embarrassment and danger which they foresaw likely to re-, mons, last evening, his annual statement of the actual receipts and disburse- 
sult from the act of the court of directors. ments of the past, and the anticipated revenue and expenditure of the current 

House of Lords, April 22, ‘years. He commenced his financial exposition by avowing, that his estimated 

In reply to a question from Lord COLCHESTER, the Duke of WELLING. income of the year just ended had been greatly exceeded by the actual income. 
TON stated that the government had ineffectually remonstrated with the court He had estimated the customs at £19,000,000, and they had produced £21,426, 
of directors of the East India company against their threatened recall of Lord 000. He had calculated the excise at £13,000,000, and they had realised £12,- 
Ellenborough. His grace added :—* | wil! not advert to anything on this oc- 960,000. He had counted upon receiving £7,000,000, for stamps, and he had 
casion which is not notorious, or which is not to be found i: acts of parliament ; obtained from them £7,011,000. The land and assessed taxes he had computed 
but I beg your lordships to observe, that the body which has carried into exeeu- at £4,200,000, and they had produced £4,192,000 The Post-office he had 
tion this act, which I must call! an act of indiscretion at least, this body, as a body, estimated at £600,000, and it had brought £628,000. The crown lands and 
has no knowledge whatever of the instructions under which this officer has act-, micellaneous estimates, and the property tax, had also exceeded their anticipated 
ed. They have stated reasons for withdrawing him ; but, as a body, all the in- amounts ; and the money received from China had fallen short of what had 
dividuals composing it—excepting those on the secret committee—have no) been expected. The result of these differences was, that the actual receipts 
knowledge whatever of the instructions under which the governor-general has jof the past year exceeded Mr. Goulburn’s calculations by the sum of £2,700,- 
been acting, or of the events which have taken place in that country, except- 000 ; that is, the national income anticipated last year by the Chancellor of the 
ing that which has been the gencral knowledge of this and the other house of Exchequer at £50,150,000 had realised £52,835,124. Mr. Goulburn next 
Se and of the whole of the public in this country, and of the world at |made the avowal, that his calculations of the expenditure of the last yeas had 

ar, Yet these gentlemen, having no knowledge of the instructions sent out far exceeded the actual disbursements. The charge for the debt on the consoli- 
(as the act of parliament will show), have pronounced their opinion un the con- ‘dated fund had fallen short of his estimate by £50,000. The expense for 
duet of this officer, and have recalled him, thus depriving the government and \the army had not been so great by £500,000 as he had anticipated ; and the 
this country of the best instrament—the best instrument, I repeat it again—) navy had required less by £650,000 than he had calculated. Taking together 
that we could find to carry out the duties of that great office, and making no! the increase of revenue received over his last year's estimate, and the decrease 
provision whatever, excepting that they should nominate another governor-gen-| ‘of expenditure below his last year’s computation, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
eral for the performance of these duties—the responsibility of which rests with |quar announced, that, instead of the £700,000 surplus which he predicted 
her majesty’s government. As I have said so much on this subject, I will, in order twelve months ago, the actual surplus of receipts over disbursements for the 
to illustrate this act, just goa little further. Although I believe that this is the first. year ending the 5th of April was £4,160,000. From this gross surplus on the 
time in the history of the government of India that this measure of recall by the |past year, £2,749,000, the deficiency of last year being deducted, the net sur- 
court of directors has been, on their part, carried into execution—and it will be plus available was £1,400,000. So far ‘or the year just ended. The prospects 
carried into execution—it has more than once been in contemplation, but it has, of the current year, Mr. Goulburm calculated as follow :—He estimated the 
always been withdrawn on the advice and remonstrance of the ministers of the! |customs at £21,500,000, the excise at £13,000,000, the stamps at £7,000,000, 
day, and it is the fact that it has been ix. contemplation by these same gentle- the land and assessed taxes at 4,200,000, the property tax at £5,100,000, the 
men in respect to this very same governor-general in the course of the past |post-office at £600,000 crown lands at £130,000, and the miscellaneous at 
twelve mouths, and that they were prevailed upon to alter their resolution, and |£250,000 making a total of £51,790,000. The probable expenditure of the 
not to proceed to his recall. ‘This was previous to the late great operations in current year would be £48,643,170. ‘This sum deducted from £51,790,000, 
Gwalior, of which your lorships have read with so much salllhetine--teataiiaan the receipts calculated on, leaves £3,146,000, as the probable surplus of the 
which Iam sure your lordships will have pronounced, from the perusal of the current year. Mr Goulburn explained that this surplus was more apparent than 
reports which have been made, must have been founded npon the most just and real ; for the late arrangement of paying in October and April a portion of the 
discriminating measures on the part of the governor-general. Three-and-a-Half per Cent dividends, formerly due in July and January, would 

Lord BROUGHAM did not at all question the legality of the act under which 'hrow out of the year a quarter's interest on this portion of the stock. But the 
the board of directors had recalled the Governor-General! of India, because they @solute surplus he calculated would be £2,376,000. Having stated the re- 
were authorised so to do “ at their will and pleasure,” such being the words, sults of the last, and his anticipations of the present year, Mr. Goulburn con- 
used in the act ; but he doubted whether any law so extraordinary would be| sidered the reductions of duties which he would recommend. As the experi- 
permitted to stand upon the statute-book. (Hear.) As the noble duke had ment of the tariff had not been fairly tried, and as the surplus could not be re- 
censured the act of that body, and as his opinion would have a proper effect, \garded as a permanent one, he left the question of the property-tax ‘or 
not only in England and in Europe, but in India also, he (Lord Brougham) did deliberation next-year, when it must come under the deliberation of par- 
not think that there would be any one bold enough in either house of parliament jhament. The present surplus in hand he propose’ to apply to the aug- 
to defend that ill-fated proposition for the recall of his noble friend. The noble Mentation of the balances of the exchequer, so as to render the government 
and learned lord, having pronounced a panegyric on the brilliant successes which ore independent of the bank, and to conduct their business on a surer basis. 
had invariably attended his noble friend, whether in the council or in the field, ‘This he thought better than a present remission of taxation. For the future 
concluded by expressing his condemnation of the step taken by the board of di- the Chancellor of the Exchequer recommended the fellowig reduction of du- 
rectors. ; ties, which he calculated would, together, cause a diminution to the revenue of 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said, it was true, no doubt, that the noble |, £400,000. He proposed to equalise the distinctive duties on flint glass and 
lord had been successful in the wars in which he had been engaged ; neverthe- bottle glass, making the duty on both three farthings a pound from the 5th of 
less, he (Lord Clanricarde) could not view thera with satisfaction, admitting that, July: this, in the present year, would cause a reduction of £35,000. On vine- 
our troops had acted gallantly, because he was of opmion that the result might 8* he proposed to repeal the gee on which produced £25,000. On ma- 
have been obtained without b!sodshed. H» begged to ask the noble duke whether Te insurances he proposed a considerable reduction of the duty, to be levied 
he had any objection to lay upon ihe table the communications which had pass-| 00 a new scale ; this reduction would cause a diminution to the revenue of 
ed between the board of directors and the board of control with the governor. £100,000. On currants he proposed a reduction from 22s. to 15s. the cwt. at 

The Duke of WELLINGTON : My lords, [ cannot tell to-night what pa- a sacrifice to the national income of £90,000. ‘The present distinctive duties 
pers will be laid upon the table in referenee to this subject —(Hear.) Of conrse between fores and British coffee of 8d. and 4d. he proposed to lower to 6d. 
it is a subject upon which every information will be given. 1! think that the and 4d. ; at the same time that he would increase the duty on chicory root— 


majority agree with me in considering it an act of gross indis- son 
cretion.—(flear, hear. ’ > he abo 
The Marquis of NORMANBY said that the noble duke must be sietenes together. These duties, amounting together to near £400,000, were what the 


gh (Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed toremit. At the conclusion of his state- 
to allow him to protest against what he had stated, and he regretted that there ment, Mr. Goulburn announced that it was his intention, when moving the su- 


was no one in that house prepared to defend the conduct of the board of direc- |yar duties, to pro that from and after November next the sugar producex 
tors. He regretted that the noble duke did not at once say, that the communi- ie foreign pacth on ayn 84 did not raise the produce by means of Oe — 
cations asked for by his noble friend (Lord Clanricarde) should be laid before |should be admitted into this country at a differential duty of 10s.; that is, at 
parliament. He regretted that the noble duke nad thought it necessary to pass! |, duty of 34s. per cwt. our colonial sugar paying a duty of 24s. Our treaty 
an encomium on those parts of the conduct of the noble lord, now no longer with the Brazils, by which they were placed on the same footing as the most 
would be an opportunity to discuss when he was favoured nations, expiring in November, was the reason why November was 
(the Marquis of Normanby) had expressedly declared ‘fixed on forthischange. ‘The right hon. gentleman, after congratulating hime 
the other night he did not wish to bring forward, as he did not wish to discuss |self and the country on the altered aspect which our finances presented this 
them in his absence. As to the manner in which the army had been collected |year frum the preceding ones, concluded by moving that £18,407,300 be grant- 
and furnished, even if he were obliged to oppose himself to the authority of the eq for exchequer-bills for the service of the year 1844 M 
noble duke, he thought he might say, that, as to Gwalior at least, the noble! Mr. HUME recommended a reduction of establishments, for the purpose of 
lord had shown oe ignorance of the proceedings Until the papers were on relieving the country from the income tax. He knew not why there should te 
ae of WELLINGTON - "The net : more soldiers or ships than there were in 1835, 1836, and 1837 ; yet the naval 
All perfect right to de- and military expenditure in the three years just elapsed nad been at the rate of 
od al / najesty's have £4,000,000 per annum more than in the three years he had specified. This 
noune Whe conduct of the governor-general. occasioned proportionately greater taxation, and a vexation still more than pro- 
Lord CAMPBELL could not help regretting that the noble duke had thought) portonate He wished to see the duty on soap, on paper, on glass, not merely 
proper to pronounce, on this occasion, such a heavy censure on the directors of reduced, but wholly abolished. ‘The reductions proposed by the government, 
the East India Company. The noble duke should be aware, that what fell) especially on marine insurance, met his approbation as far as they went, but 
from him had very great weight ; and he was sure that all who heard and all jdid not go far enough. As to what was announced respecting the sugar du- 
who would read what had fallen from him must come to the conclusion that he ties, he would deai with that subject when its time should come : for the pre 
strongly condemned the conduct of the East India directors. It might turn out!| ‘sent he contented himself with condemning the principle of the proposed dii- 
that they were to blame, but at present the censure was altogether premature. ferential duties, On the whole, he apprehended that the public would receive 
Theu lordships were ignorant of the circumstances under which the recall had this statement of the ministers with ne great satisfaction. 
taken place. ‘The noble duke had informed the house, that the directors had | Mr. BARRING contended, that, even had the income-tax not been imposed ; 
accompanied their intimation of the recall with the reasons on which they acted ; the revenue would now have given a surplus. He wished for some account 
but with regard to those reasons the noble duke had been entirely silent. They for the way in which the tariff had worked ; for he confessed he did not per- 
might be of paramount unportance ; they might be such as would persuade all \ceive that there had been any realization of the great expectations held out 
reasonable men, that it was the imperative duty of the directors to recall Lord)|from it. With respect to timber in particular, he should like to know what 
Elienborough. He thought it was hardly fair, speaking with the most profound |had been the actual benefit produced by the tariff. It appeared to him, that 
respect of the noble duke, to suppress those reasons, and, suppressing those while there had been a greater loss of revenue by almost 50 per cent than had 
reasons, to proceed to pronouace the heavy censure which he had pronounced |been anticipated, no increase of consumption had taken place to compensate 
en the conduct of the East India directors iit. He had hoped, that, on this occasion, the government would have an- 
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nounced whether they did or did not mean to get rid of the income-tax next’ 
year; though, certainly, he could guess from the tone of Mr. Goulburn, that 
they intended to continue it for a couple of years beyond its present lease. It, 
would have been a wiser and more manly course to be explicit on this subject. 
Forthe present, Mr. Goulburn had announced reductions to the amount of 
£400,000 per annum. ‘That amount was not large, but he approved the items} 
which the government had selecied for their remissions. As to the alteration, 
of the sugar duties, if England should begin to buy up the free-grown sugar, 
the other purchasers who now took it would resort to the slave-grown sugar, 
and thus the slave system would be just as effectually maintaineu as if England 
took slave sugar herself. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he was sure that if the government had not availed them-| 
selves of the earliest opportunity afforded by the expiration of the Brazilian 
treaty to admit free-grown sugar, they would have been accused of an indirect 
attempt to keep up the West Indian monopoly. With respect to what had 
been said by Mr. Hume and Mr. Williams about the reduction of establishments, 
he appealed to the sense of the house, already, and almost unanimously, ex-) 
pressed upon the estimates of the present yeer. Though the operations in 
China and India might no longer require the same force which they required a) 
year or two ago, that force could not be dropped to a peace establishment in-) 
siantaneously.—He would undertake to convince any man of whatever party, 
except Mr. Hume and Mr. Williams, that, in the present circumstances of po- 
litical affairs, it was quite impossible to make any sensible reduction of our na-, 
val and military forces. Wath regard to Mr. Baring’s complaint, that the go- 
vernment had not announced its intentions respecting the income tax, had the 
government now declared an intention to continue that tax, they would have 
been told that there might be another surplus next year as gratifying as that which 
had already acerued, and that in such an event there would be no need for an 
mmcome tax atall. He had notified in March, 1842, that there might be a ne- 
cessiy to consider of the continuation of the tax at the end of three years, but, 
not at the end of two. As this matter would and ought to be deferred til next) 
year, the government would be blameable if it should now propose such reduc-} 
uions of taxes as might make the renewal of the income tax indispensable, in- 
stead of leaving it optional. ‘The reductions now proposed were not of so, 
large amount as toembarrass that question ; but the taxes to be thus reduced 
had been selected because they pressed with peculiar severity upon the springs! 
of industry, because the removal of them was comformable to the principles 
laid down at the ume of the tariff, and because the articles whose prices would) 
be lowered by that removal were articles in extensive consumption by the la- 
bouring classes. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had expected that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would announce the mtention of the government to continue or discontinue the} 
neome tax at the end of three years ; and if, in making such anannouncement,| 
(hat minister had also proposed to deal with taxation upon enlarged principles, | 
ue, for one, should have beew inclined to concur in that view. e approved in) 
general of the selection of taxes to be reduced. He did not know why minis- 
ters should not now deal with brandies and silks and other articles, the consi 
deration of which had been postponed atthe ume of the tariff only because. 
negociations were said to be pending then, which have been broken off 
how. | 
Mr. P.M. STEWART complained of the effect which the proposed altera., 
tion of the sugar duties would have, and affirmed that the foolish regulations, 
of the colonal-office alone prevented the West Indies from being able to com-; 
pete with any part of the world. 

Lord STANLEY defended the colonial-office and himself ; contending) 
that he had, since entermg office, very considerably relaxed the restric-) 
hons on the emigration of iree labourers, especially Coolies, to our sugar colo- 
nies. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL did not think that the government deserved ail the 
credit clanmed for it by Lord Stanley, of having been the first to allow the in- 
troduction of Coolies into the Mauritius. He reminded the house that there 
was atime when the Hill Cooly question served the ministerialists when in op-| 
position just as effectually as any other for obstructing the late government. 
He did not understand the nice morality which would refuse to admit Brazl- 
iam sugar, and yet clanmed credit for giving greater facilities for the introduc-) 
tion of Brazilian cotiee. If we interiered in this way, not only between free, 
ud slave labour, but between the species of slave employment, our morality 
would become the nuisance of the world. He foresaw that the government 
were fast coming round to the whig budget of 1841, with a slight difference, 
which would serve to cover their inconsistency for a year or two. In 1842, 
Sur Robert Peel had applied the principle of * buying in the cheapest market”) 
tv onion seed, spices, and herrings ; the time was not far distant, it was to be 
hoped, when he would apply it to the article which constituted the essential! 
‘ood of the people. Ifthe income-tax were intended to continue for five years,, 
it would have been better to have at once made those reductions in duties which, 
were postponed tll next year, and were intended as a compensation for it. As 
it Was, nothing was proposed which was likely to be very dangerous to the fin- 
ancial mterests of the country. ° | 

Mr. M. PHILLIPS did not object to the reduction of the duty on wool ; but: 
he claimed a similar boon for cotton. At present, the duty was payable not 
alone on the material, but on the dross and waste, which amounted to an eighth 
of the whole quantity imported. He claimed the reduction of the duty also on, 
the ground, that the foreign manufacturer was in powerful competition with the) 
English manufacturer ; and that it would tend to benefit greatly all the trades, 
dependent upon cotton-spinning and weaving. He had hoped the government, 
would have dealt with cotton as well as sheep's wool. He begged to urge the’ 
importance of the repeal of this duty upon them. He did not rise to make) 
any objections to the general statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
He agreed in the reduction on marine insurances and glass; but he could not 
understand the distinction which was made in the difference between the reduc- 
on coffee and sugar. 

Aftera few words from Captain PECHELL, the house resumed. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

House of Commons April 23. | 

Dr. BOWRING begged now to put to the Right Hon. Baronet, at the head) 
of her Mayesty’s Government the question of which he had given notice, whe- 
ther they had auy official knowledge of a treaty between the United States of 
America and the German Zollverein, for the mutual admission of articles at 
lower rates than if imported from Great Britain or other countries. He had 
been informed that a treaty had been signed between the representatives of the 
German Commercial Union and the Minister of the United States, which was 


tounded upon the principle of preferential duties between those two countries. | 


He understood that in consequence of this 


engagement the German States, 
would permut the importation of cotton wool, aad 


other articles, from the Uni-\Disectors of the East 


ted States, free of duty, and reciprocal advantages would be granted by the 
United States to imports from the States of the German Commercial Union. 
A great advantage would, therefore, be given to German over British manufac- 
tures; and he begged to inquire whether the Right Hon. Baronet was cogni- 
zant of the fact he had mentioned which would exercise a most prejudical ef- 
fect upon the interests of British industry ! 

Sir R. PEEL said the statement of the hon. member was substantially cor- 
rect. A treaty had been signed between Prussia, acting on the part of the 
Zollverem, and the representatives of the United States, stipulating that cer- 
tain duties should be reduced. He would not follow the example of the hon- 
ourable member, and say thgt a system of * preferential’ duties had been es- 
tablished—for he did not wish to sanction a new word (a laugh) indeed, he 
would take the opportunity of entering a protest against its adoption. He be- 
lieved the substance of the treaty had been fairly represented by the hon. gen- 
tlemen ; but he (Sir R. Peel) begged to say that that treaty had not yet been 
ratified. He believed that, in order to give it effect, it had yet to receive the 
sanction of the Executive Government of the United States, and of two thirds 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he believed that, in pursuance of the terms of 
the treaties between the United States and this country, the United States 
could not admit the productions of the Germanic League, or indeed of a 
country, into their dominions on more advantageous terms than these on whic 
the productions or manufactures of this country were admitted. If he were 
correct in this opinion, any reduction of duties made by the United States in 
favour of Prussian or German manufactures must be equally advantageous to 
ithe manufactures of this country. 

Sir R. PEEL said, the Government had already taken this question into their 
consideration ; but as the treaty to which the hon. member for Bolton (Dr. Bow- 
ring,» had adverted was not vet ratified, perhaps it would be better for him not 
to enter into details, but to content himself with stating, that the matter had 
not escaped attention. ‘There was 4 treaty in existence between this country 
and the United States, by which it was stipulated that England should, in mat- 
ters of trade, be put upon the same footing as the most favoured nation. As 
honourable gentlemen were probably aware, there were two kinds of commer- 
cial treaties. Under one class of treaties it was agreed by one nation that 
another should be put on the footing of the most favoured nations, without any 
equivalent being given; and by another description of treaties it was provi- 
ded, that a country should be placed on the footing of the most favoured na- 
tions, provided she made certain concessions, it was a treaty of the former kind 
which existed between this country and the United States. 

WANTED,—A copy of No. 14, Vol. Il., of the Anglo American, for which one shilling 
will be paid at this office. 

Jersey City, May 13, Peter, sono! John A. and Jane Gilbert, in the 46th year 
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By the Mail Packet, Britannia, via Halifax, we are in possession of our files 
the 4th inst. They do not contain much intelligence of interest. 

Cotton has not advanced in price, but the sales are somewhat brisker than 
at our previous advices ; whilst the present prudential cares are continued by 
the manufacturers, and the resolution is upheld of not allowing heavy dead 
stocks of either material or fabric to be lying en hand, much advance can hard- 
ly be expected ; and this will be the case until the government shall understand 
“how the land lies” with respect to foreign markets and foreign competition. 
Of these more anon. 

“ The Budget” has been opened in the House of Commons ; Mr. Goulburn 
therein exhibited a surplus revenue for the last year of something less than 
three millions sterling, and of course all minds were in anxious suspense as to 
the nature of the relief to be given in the way of taxation, or in other words 
the degree of stimulus to be offered to commerce, the great support of the Bri- 
jtish empire. ‘To the great surprise, and, as we think, disappointment of all, 
‘there has been very little remitted in the shape of tax or duty repeal, and a re- 
markable care has been taken, to keep a reserve in the event of any “ falling 
off” unexpectedly. Now this is what the community have great mght to com- 
plain of the pseudo-financiers of the present day are a kind of guessers; they 
have hitherto confided in their guesses, in the confidence that the short-com- 


to 


| ings on one ground would be made up by short calculations ; but we have at 


length a Chancellor of the Exchequer whe virtually acknowledges, what he 
has already made manifest, that he cannot depend upon the premises on which 
his calculations are made, and that therefore it may be prudent to prepare 
“against a rainy day.” If the minister is to be praised for this one virtue of 
pradence, it ts large thanks for small favours, tor assuredly the people had a 
right to expect certain reductions out of so large a surplus ; particularly as sa- 
lutary reductions do not diminish the aggregate amount of revenue in the pro- 
portien reduced, because they give an additional stimulus to expenditure which 
not unfrequently restores the calculated diminution, whilst it gives a boon to 
commerce and to the people at large. But they were entitled to such a boon 
on another score ; for it is now all but palpably evident that the abolition of 
the Income ‘T'ax 1s not meditated by the Government. That scourge upon the 
feelings of allin the middle classes, that drawback upon the trading enterprise 
during the ensuing year at least, and unless very strong remonstrances should 
be made to the government,—which may be done either by petition or other 
legal means—will continue to harass and oppress the people to an indefinite 
period. One would think, however, that i/ it were an object to keep up a very 
unpopular tax because it is a lucrative tax to the revenue, ministers would at 


| least give some consolation in the diminution of other imposis, which by plain 


shewing can be afforded, and which may even restore themselves if judiciously 
chosen. 

Parliament seem to have been taken a little by surprise in learning that the 
India Company have abruptly and pointedly availed 


| 
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themselves of an undoubted right, and have recalled Lord Ellenborough from ‘clude they are permanently in union with England. Bring Ireland into the 
his office of Governor-General of India without consulting with the British | same condition on all these points, and where then would be the cavil'! No, 
Government at all. It is said that Politics have little to do with this, xs the the enemies of the latter would keep her in ignorance, occupy her in broils, and 
major portion of the Directors are of the same complexion of opinions as his make harvest out of the consequences. Would to heaven she could but be 
lordship, yet was the vote for his recal unanimous. The hostility then is either made duly sensible of what are traly her interests, who are truly her trends, 
sectional or personal, and we have sufficient recollection of the noble lord's and whom she ought to dread as her enemies, the rest would then be easy 
temper and habits to believe that he has carried himself with “too high a enough to her. — 
hand” for the Leadenhall Street princes to put up with. “John Company’ ‘They have avery summary mode of stopping insurreetionary symptoms |) 
does not bear to be treated with disrespect or contumely, he knows his power,’ Turkey. It would seem that the Moslemah, in their religious zeal were in- 
and is seldom slow to put it forth; he has tamed wi/d elephants ere now, and clined to express indignation at the lenity with which apostacy is to \be treated 
makes little of facing a tame one. It is pleasing go observe how promptly all, in future ; and the D.van, perceiving the difficulty which would present itseli 
who were politically opposed to his lordship, in either house, and who were pre- to the demands of the foreign ambassadors on this head, has caused all the 
pared to make motions in their several places relative to Lord Ellenborough’s murimurers, who could be ascertained as such, to be —not arrested but—crimped 
public conduct in India, have suspended their determinations thereon until he or impressed, to the number of at least 15,000, and immediately sent off to 
should arrive at home to answer for himself. ‘There is much of a glittering na- military duty in Halki, one of Prince’s Islands. ‘This we suppose is « settler 
tare in his lordship’s vice-regal career in India, much that is caleulated to daz- for the incipient insurgents, and a salutary warning to those who remain at 
zle men’s eyes, and,—let us speak the truth—much that is really worthy of home. Cool enough ! 
approbation in his public conduct ; but there is a heavy weight of enquirytobe | All is peaceable in China and in India according to the last reports. 
made, many obscurities have to be cleared up, many * saddles have to be put 
upon the right horses,” and a few “‘ borrowed plumes to be restored to their pro- Texas.—A strong feeling has recently been expressed, relative to certain 
per owners.” His lordship’s career has to be viewed from che very first to the Steps of a martial character which have been taken by the President of the 
last, and a cool deliberate judgment to be formed thereon Our impression is Umited States with relation to the Mexican frontier; by some they are con- 
that he received credit at the outset where it was rot due, whilst others were sidered as de facto a declaration of war, and by others as tantamount thereto, 
the losers through his gain; and that there will come forth a large portion of! and there is a large exclamation of illegality and unconstitutionality in the pro- 
ostentation to gild the few merits which we at present feel disposed to accord ceeding. The President in his Message to the Senate, dated the 15th inst , 
him. Lord Ellenborough will be happy in one respect, he will be detended and has defined his pr ling and the cause of it, very clearly, and the explanation 
supported by an honest as well as powerful advocate. The Duke upholds him, ¥¢ should suppose quite clears him of the charge of unconstitutional action. It 
and whatsoever or whomsoever he takes in hand, derives no small help from shews, it is true, how warmly desirous he is of carrying the measure of An- 
that very circumstance The Duke is on excellent judge of matters, and is €xation, for it virtually speaks of the Treaty as complete in all but mere forms, 
an unflinching friend, when he is convinced he speaks boldly, and he never de- although those “ mere forms ” constitute the essentials of permanent exist- 
fends against his conscience. He is but a man, however, and cannot always ence. He considers the fleet and the army in that direction as being the pre- 
be right ; we think he is mistaken here, and were he younger he would be paratives in defence of what is to become a portion of the United States, aud 
brought to conviction, but age is obstinate, true generosity is persevering, and the United States as threatened with a contingent hostility ; he looks upon 
Lord Ellenborough four these reasons may come off better than his political ad- these armaments as now engaged in observation, and assuimes the principle that 
versaries would anticipate. It cannot be denied that for expediency’s sake he «ing prepared fo@war is the best means of preserving peace. Of course no 
has done many prudent things’; but he and his party repudiate expediency as @ VE Seriously supposes that the President could or would make war without the 
motive cause, and they cannot avail themselves of it in self-defence on this oc-/ Consent of the Senate of the United States; but prudential steps are his duty, 
casion. Much interesting matter will undoubtedly ensue when his lordship ond he weuld be liable to great blame if he did not take them 

gets home, and perhaps it will hardly be fair to preyadge any farther at present Fine Gris. 
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The ‘O'Connell Trials ” are still dragging their slow length along, but the!) Nationan Acapemy or Desian.—Wee liave already stated that works of 
end thereof is, we think tolerably discernible. In moving for a new trial, the imagination are very rare inthe Academy this year, in fact they are miserably 
grand complaint of the Traversers was the greatly exaggerated one of the Jury so, and it may be charity to suppose that the deficiency occurs rom the pauc:- 
lists, by which as they alleged they were deprived of a fair trial through the) ty of demand for paintings in which genius ony takes the lead. 
wilful exclusion or omission of Catholics. ‘They little knew of the hornet’s There are really many good portraits, by which we mean not oaly good like- 
nest which was ready for their ears. It turns out that the person whose charge) nesses but masterly paia/rngs, the latter bemg, in our estimation, the main 
it was to prepare these lists is himself a Catholic, and possessed of a certain, quality for which they are worthy of consideration. Of these we see the fol- 
portion of repealing spirit, but this attack upon the hones'y of his proceedings) lowing, viz. : Nos. 33, 37, and 40, spirited ; No. 44 ds artistical, but has much 
has cslled up both himself and his assistants, who most indignantly repel the! blue in the colouring ; No. 55 is life-like, but rather too ruddy ; No. 66 is mas. 
insinvation, and repudiate it on oath. ‘The affair and the hearings cause’ terly, and, viewed through a tube, becomes * instinct with life; No. 67 isfan 
some delay but the result is no longer problematical. In the meantime The! admirable and living likeness, and there is abundance of character in No. 72, 
Rent has tumbled down sadly, and the whole will shortly be among the things where a sarcastic smile seems to play about the mouth; No. 80 is chaste jn 
that were. execution, and a tine contemplative expression is thrown over the counte- 

A good deal of stir is made among the commercial men, with regard to the} nance ; No. 92, an admirable portrait, and No. 92 finely finished, as indeed 
effect to be produced in the trade between the United States and Great Britain, are all by this artist; No. 113 by the same artist is a lively represenation of a 
through the commercial treaty between the former and the German league. If brother artist of the highest character; No. 130 ts a cold, unmeaniug picture, 
Sir Robert Peel sees his way clearly, we suppose there is nothing to fear, for be- though a tolerable likeness, and the figure so bedizened with finery that it cari- 
sides his hint, that “ the ‘Treaty is not yet ratified,” he has notions respecting! catures the inexpressive face ; No. 153 (Senora de Gon) is an expressive like- 
the degree of indulgence which Great Britamcan claim. We confess we have) ness; and No. 176 (Mrs. Loder, the charming vocalist) is in the artist’s most 
not often observed a Tory ministry either slumbering at its post, or grossly ig- finished style; No. 199 1s a likeness of one who has endeavoured, apparently, to 
norant of its position with regard to foreign natiens, and we have considerable distort his own countenance by cramming his mouth with tobacco ; No. 286 is 
confidence in the sagacity of the Premier himself in such matters ; therefore, a fairly executed mimature. ‘These seem to us by far the best among the por- 
without taking up the argument at this juncture, we shall content ourselves by traits, and, as they are chiefly unnamed, we pass them without further com- 
waiting for farther developments of this delicate question. It is just possible | ment. 
that the government may find it necessary to relieve Cotton from a portion of!} In landscape No. 5, by Livingstone, A., is good ; the deep hollows, and the 
the duties now levied on it, and, truth to say we should not be very sorry. ||mist on the mountain side, ate finely executed ; No. 24, by Cropsey, repre- 

We regret to see that Lord Ashley is relaxing from the letter of his original) sents The Little Falls on the Passaic, with a storm coming up. ‘The foam ot 
intentions with respect to the Working hours in the Factory Bill. Fxpediency the falls, and the spray at the farther side are admirable. ‘The picture is done 
has been the laughing stock of the Tories against the Whig reasoning in poli-) i brown sober tints. —No. 36, The Solitary Oak, by Durand, N. A., is admira- 
tices. We find, however, that the principle though not the name is still power-| ble. ‘The picture presents an expansive level view, with hills at the extreme 
ful. It is this expediency which moves his Lordship to try to reach his end back ground ; sheep and cattle enliven the scene, and the Solitary Oak stands 
gradually ; he therefore proposes 11 hours for the working time at present, and in broad and prominent relief. ‘This is a fine design.—No. 56: View of the 
to be altered to 10 hours in three years time. ‘This, we fear, will be fatal to White Mountains of N.H. by Talbot, is a rich evening effect, the tints sober 
the success of his motion; for, one who has so many difficulties to fight against, and subdued.—No. 180: A Lane Scene, by Powers. At the top of an ascent, 
should never exhibit symptoms of retreat ; he must stand manfully and firm to} the foliage bends over a road forming a natural arch, beneath which is seen « 
the principle first propounded, or he runs the risk of being overwhelmed. Should) ‘Team in high relief ; the effect is striking, and all is well exeeuted.—No. 237 : 
his Lordship be defeated this session however, we confide in his constancy and, ‘Squall coming up, by Audubon, A. A fine composition, the dark waves re- 
determination to bring the matter forward again early next session. ‘lieved by the effect of the lighthouse in the back-ground, and the half obscured 

Much idle talk has been thrown on the subject of patronage to Ireland being) moon producing enlivening tints upon the surface of the disturbed waters be- 
beneath its proportion, and of the impossibility of Ireland to stand against En- low.—No. 314: Landscape by Inman, N. A. A beautiful bit, the figures in 
glish machinations whilst such is the case. But turn to Scotland and see how the middle-ground of the road very eflective from being in an indentation by 
she bears up, with a population of one eighth of England! “Oh! But see which they are half-hidden. 
the proportion of Scotsmen who get into office, as compared with Irishmen or In imaginative composition the following are worthy of admiration :—No. 
even with Englishmen themselves!" Exactly, and that touches the very root 104: The Ladye with a Mask. By Inman, N. A. There is a fine playful es- 
of the matter. The Scotch are an educated people, and they are not an over- pieglerie in the countenance of the figure, the mask is off the face and held in 
excitable people ; moreover they know how to butter their bread, and to con-||the right hand.—No. 106: The Beggar's Petition. By Edmonds, N. A. This 
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is a happy design, but the intended arare wants somewhat of that character in| |faction. Sanquirico acted the Dr. Dulcamara better than he sang it; his voice 
the countenance, and the beggat-woman in the back-ground is rather too stern 's weak, and has a kind of cracked effect ; but his concerted singing and the 
and repulsiwe —No. 156: Thomson's Lavinia. By Flagg, A. This is an \ease of bis acting shewed bim to be « clever and experienced artist. Jerozzi 
elegant design, itis chaste and conveys femimine loveliness and grace —No. sang the Nemorino very chastely and sweetly. He is generally somewhat hard 
159: Girl's Frolic. By same artist. Wants the delicacy of idea, so abound- jand inflexible, and uses very little ornament. For our own part we are glad of 
wy m the former.—No. 167. The Girl from Brazil. By Shegogue, N. A. |h!s simplicity at least, for we get the composer's ideas more clearly than when 
Plumage of the bird elegant, but the figure wants the animation which should they are so soperabundantly clad as is sometimes the case. ‘The choruses 
were very good, and Mr. Beames deserves much credit for his direction in that 
departinent ; as for the Orchestra, it is no longer needful to speak of that ex- 
ellent departinent of the operaic enterprise. 

Next week will be devoted to benefits, when the series will close. We have 
We must step for the present, but shall continue and conclude our remarks! |eard that it is proposed to open a third subscription, but do not know it asa 
tact. It pays on all sides however, and why not continue it! It pays the ma- 
nager, it pars the artists, and, if our judgment be correct, drawn from what we 
jsee, It pays the audience amply; itis the resort of beauty, fashion, elegance, 
jand taste ; why then should it not be kept up with spirit ! 


Society took place on Saturday last, at the Apollo Rooms, and it was truly aj! Che ‘Drama. 


Beethoven's celebrated Sinfonia in was played in gion-| Park Tneatse.—The distinguished actors who are at preseut the 


Besides this, |yoards of, the Park, are proceeding in a splendid career of histriome triumphs, 
Mendelsoha’s Overture to the * Midsummer-night’s Dream’ was played most |and who then shall say that the taste of the legitimate drama has gone by! [t 
effectively, and apparently, to a general understanding of its character. We- |has not gone by, nor will it, in all time, so long as natural characters can have 
bers Overture to * The Raler of the Spirits” was the last piece and was ex- fit and forcible representatives, and whilst the world shall continue civilized 
ceedingly well done. The celebrated Vieuztemps having been unanimously and refined. We have just said * distinguished actors,” for, happily, there are 
elected an honorary member, received on that night his Diploma ; upon which more than one on the stage of this theatre just now, and, as we believe that 
occasion Le voluntarily gave the audience his performance of a concerto for jeach of them justly appreciates the talents of the other, the effect upon both 
the Violin, upon the fourth string only, from airs in the opera of “ Norma.” |\s still farther to increase the satisfaction of their audiences. Mr. Macready's 
It is almost needless to say that it was most charmingly executed, and that ||fine personation of Othello was heightened by the good cast of the piece; for, 
the applauses of the audience were warm and continued. Sig. Valtelline||with Ryder as Jago—and that is his best representation—with Mrs. Hunt as 
sang au air of Donizett: in the second act, but it was coldly received. \* the gentie Desdemona,’ end with Miss Cushman as Emilia, the cast was 

New York Vocat Sociery.—The last concert of this season, being the!|well filled Of the last-named fine artiste we must say that she invests the 
first season of their admirable enterprise, was given on Thursday evening Ema with a dignity and importance which it never ;ossessed in any other 
Too late in the week, unfortunately for this departinent of our reporting ; we |Sands. She makes it a downnght essential to the success of the piece, whilst 
|generally it is but a minor accessory. Of Mr. Macready'’s Othello and his 
Mr. Wariace.—We have just learned that it is intended to give this abic | Richelew there is matter enough to speak, and we could satisfactorily dwelt 
ipon his almost inimitable beauties, but it skills not; they have been given in 
ill the colours which the contemporary press cau use; but in the latter play is 
another character which has been vivified and immensely beautified by the artis- 
ical touch of Miss Cushman. Her Julie is a most exquisitely finished specimen 
ot subdued pathos and truly feminine sentimentality. ‘There was not a rant, 
vot one instance of overdrawn passion or clap-trap, yet was there the deepest 
pathos mingled with the most subdued expression, the restraint of all extrava- 
gance with the most perfect significance of ardent feeling. It was indeed an 
\jabsolute treat of discriminating powers, and we are inclined to doubt whether 
any actress in the world could transcend the excellence of Miss Cushman’s 
Julie de Montemar. 

But we come now to “ The Merchant of Venice,” in which Mr. Macready 


be suitable to a young girl jast possessed of so magnificent a present.—No, 
174: Compositor setting types. By Wer. Drawing, colouring, and gengral 


eilect to the very life. 


next week 


Alasic and Rinsical Intelligence. 


Puinuarmonic Sociery.—The concluding concert of the season, by the 
“bonne bouche 


ous style, and the Andanve mevement was rapturousiv encored 


shall have something to say hereon, in our next. 


artist 4 benetit concert in a short time, previous to his departure from this 
country. We have not become acquainted with the particulars. 

Mr. Jones’ Lecture on Music.—We commend attention tu the adver-| 
tsement of Mr. Junes, long the chief and favorite vocalist at the Park Thea- 
tre, and who has recently returned from England. He purposes, with the aid! 
of Mr. Fredericks, the respected Tragedian, to give a lecture on Hebrew Me- 
lody and Poetry, and to illustrate the same with vocal examples of the princi- 
ples propounded. We have great confidence in the talent, judgment, and sk:l 
which wall be called into exereise on the occasion, and anticipate a large au- 
dience to be gratified thereby. It willtake place at the Apoilo Saloon, on 
Wednesday evening next. 


Opera.—Palmo's Cheatre. | 


We have varieties to report this week, concerning the proceedings at this) 
house. The opera of **Sonnambula”’ has been performed again in much the 
same style es we described in our last; “ Il Bacbiere di Siviglia” has been 


||played Shylock, for the last time in this country. It was, throughout, an original 


reading of that character, and developed beauties and characteristics which pro- 
ovably were hardly dreamt of before. The concentrated hatred and malice which 
played alternately with the bland expression in his couutenance, were wonder- 
ful; his mobile features made him * the Jew, whom Shakspeare drew ;," so 


given with a debutant mm the character of Figaro; and Donizeiti’s pleasing |diabolically malign was the expression he threw into his face through the whole 
opera of ** 1,’ Elisire d’ Amore” has been brought out. Great expectations |piece, that we could almost duubt its being characteristic of a mere human be- 
were formed of the Figaro of Santini, and, lamentable to say, great was the jing, were it not that once in a life-time we have met its fellow in the waiks of 
disappointment with regard to the performance. He did not bring forward one |life. But it was grandly horrible in this splendid actor ; and its most powerful 
point to atone for lus many deficiencies, and we consider his assumption of the lapplications were in the first scene with Anionio, where he subdues his devil- 
part tu be a presumption. What chiefly draws our surprise is that not one off |ish scowl, assumes the sardonic laugh when he proposes the terms of the “ mer- 
the journals of the city, so far as we can ascertain, bas taken any notice of his||ey bond,” and goes off with malicious alacrity to execute the agreement ; again 
debut, subsequently to i's taking place, either for praise or forcensure. If this in the raving scene when he learns of his daughter's escapade, and in the ‘ortur- 
be in merey, we respect the motive, but condemn the consequence ; for every |:ng alternations of rage and revenge when conversing with Tubal ; but above 
one who aspires to take prominent position before the eyes of the public, vir- all in the dogged insolence of demeanour when he beards the Duke in the hall 
tually proclaims himself open to criticism, and in that ordeal if he escape cen- of Justice, swaying his head and his body as much as to say “I care not what 
To pass by one lyou think of me, the man is in my power and I wi/l have my coveted revenge,” 
who unduly aims at distinction is to give opening to an inundation of mediocre |contrasted with his abject despondency when he finds that his hoped-for ven- 
or inferior talent, end is injustice to those who possess it in higher degree. | seance is lost to him for ever, and his own life and property are at the mercy 
Now Sivnor Santini is exactly in this predicament, he has obtruded himsel{| of those whom his violence and malice have outraged so greatly. Macready 
into a position which to musical and dramatic amateurs is considered an import- | was transcendently great in this character, and many a one left the house im- 
ant one, he has not displayed one quality, except agility, which the characte | nediately after his catastrophe, that they might not disturb the eilects pro- 
requires, he has not been found either ready or willing to try another, he has |duced by him, through the collision with other scenes and circumstances. Miss 
dropped through, as it were, and we hear no more of him. Well, then, Sig. |Cus/man’s Portia was excellent and impressive, and our favourite Chaippen- 
Santini is a failure ; the critical public ought to put it on record, though ther: || /a/e was a fine relief in the comic character of Launcelot Gobdbo. The house 
is not Occasion to pursue the matter further, without farther cause. us exceeding well filled on these nights, and will be so to the end of the en- 
The “ Elisire d’Amore” was done in good style on Wednesday evening. | yagement. 

The very charming acting of Borghese as Adina almost disarms criticism on | On Wednesday evening the promised * Fair One with the Golden Locks” 
her singing ; but as, in Opera, the latter is the staple commodity and the for- |was produced here, giving another triumph to the comic, or rather we should 
mer but a graceful adjunct, we are obliged to proceed and say that the general |say the versatile talents of Mrs. H. Hunt. In the part of Graceful, the Greek 
thinness of her tone, that tremulous style of hers, and the quantity of gli'-|Minstrel to the love-sick King, Lachrymoso, she outstripped her Fortumo of 
tering ornament which she throws over her text, detract not a little from her |the other piece by the same author, (P/anche,) and indeed the whole burlesque 
otherwise fine qualities. We are bound to add that her ornaments are grace-|jor extravaganza is superior to its predecessor, though that is saying much. 
ful, and extubit a cultivated good taste, we only lament that there are too many), he plot is from a pretty little fairy tale ; Graceful is rewarded for acts of kind- 
of them; and we give her full credit for a musical voice and good musica) |aess towards a Carp, a Crow, and an Owl, which proved to be faines, by being 
education, whilst we regret the comparative smallness of her volume. In short jenabled to perform certain wonders as are required by an unreasonable fine 

she is calculated to please considerably erery where, but not to shine brilliantly jlady, such as getting a ring back from a fish in the sea, killing a tremendous 
any where in which competition abounds. Valfellina acted and sang Belcore fiom, and getting a vial of precious water from a well guarded by monsters. 

very well indeed ; his opening was flat and his voice husky at first, and we were |Of course all ends well, except that Lachrymoso (well-named) kills himself ace - 
apprehensive that he was about to break down; but he recovered himself after||dentally by drinking stolen fly-water. ‘The machinery of the piece was admi- 

the first few bars and during the remainder of the part he gave very igh satus.||rably executed, and the whole went off with acclamation, It will run side by 


sure he may be considered to have a fair proportion of merits. 
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side with “ Fortunio” to the end of the season. There are several vocal pa-| Farner Goriot, on Scenes or Lire IN Panis. By H. De Balzac: 

rodies in this piece which are smart enough ; and scraps of actors, dramatists, ‘Translated by Edward J. Gould. 

&c., well calculated for both imitation and caricature. _ Live ty tHe New Worwv. Parts V. and VI. By Seatsjield. Thes® 
Bowery Tueatre —Mr. Hamblin’s engagement continues, and it is truly parts contain Southern and Texas Scenes. 

a successful one. Among the characters which he best sustains are Bertram Repesirory or Moprern ENGuisu Romance. This is a continuous Serial, 

and Duke Aranza; in the latter particularly he is highly effective, and the |comprising the most popular fictions of the day. 

mere so because the natural carriage of this actor is more ducal than rustical,| Mysteries or Lonpon. Nos. 18 and 19. ‘Translated by Henry C. De- 


consequently the assumption of the lower character is the stronger contrast to ‘nfing. 
actual position. Among the parts which Mr. Hambiin undertakes to sustain 
in this engagement, we find that of Werner ; now the most striking character- 
isties of his style are impassioned ardour, and strong exterual marks of emo- 
tion, whereas the part of Werner requires the most intense study of an accu- stage fo practice at the bar. He has taken a lease of the Rail Road Hotel, 
rate observer of nature, to enable him to exhibit subdued but very deep seated Yorkville, when his friends and strangers will be accommodated with the best 
emotion ; such, indeed—we are not making invidious comparisons—as Mr. the market affords. It is within a few minutes’ walk of the splendid Croton 
Macready has devoted, and towards which he has?bronght all the resources of | Water Reservoir ; and the beautiful scenery around is well wortha visit. We 
his well-stored and experienced mind. We would rather that Mr Hamblin, can confidently recommend visitors to the attention of Mr. Lennox. 


who has many fine histrionic qualities, should have deferred this pestormance, | PARK THEATRE 
whilst the original producer of the character on the stage is among us. He Moses EVENING, May 97, 1844.—Last night but four of Mr. MACREADY’S En- 
would have been more effective a few weeks hence. We are sure he has not | 


Se. Macbeth,”—Macbeth, Mr. Macready, and other entertainments. 
. || TUESDAY—Last night but three of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement—“ Virginius,”— 
done this to brave comparison, but we may be permitted to doubt his policy, 1D) | Virginius, Mr. Macready, and other entertainments. 
ne : iti j i only man who ever believed | WEUNESDAY—Last night but two of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement —* Werner,” 
placing nimself in competition herein, with the on y | — Werner, Mr. Macready, and « favourite Farce. 
the play was fit for the stage at all. a THORSD«Y—Lest night but one of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement —** Hamlet,” — 
Caataam Tueatre.—We just got into this theatre in time enough, on |” pRipky—Last night of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement. 
Tuesday evening, to witness the first performance of “ The Fair One with the | Mr. MACREADY’S Benefit will take place on Monday Evening, June 3.d 


Golden Locks,” which has taken the start by ene night, of that at The Park. It | APOLLO SALOON —BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
was very cleverly done, throughout ; well put upon the stage, and the move- TWO HOURS DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND POETRY. 


ments of the machinery were prompt and cleau. The house was so crowded, | M*. JONES, the Popular Vocalist, formerly of the Park Theatre, having returned from 
i 


itti peak! | his European tour, respectfully informs the Public that he will produce under the 
however, that we could hardly find sitting room. 


Nieto’s Garpen ano Summer Tueatre.—This charming spot will LITERARY AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 


opened in a few evenings, forthe season. Mr. Mitchell takes the manage- 0 a noveland poculiorty interesting character, as delivered by him with eminent success 
before QUEEN VICTORIA, PRINCE ALBERT, and many of the Nobility, Gentry, and 
ment, Mr. Loder the musical direction, and all bids fair to be even more at- Literary Scientific Societies of Engiand. The first of the Series will take place on 
tractive there than ever. | WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 29, 1844, on which occasion he will be assisted by 
MR. FREDERICKS, of the Park Theatre, 
: ; Who will deliver an illustrated discourse descriptive of the origin and history of 
Literary | HEBREW MELODY AND POETRY, 
7 . t ed'|Interspersed with a vanety of Onginal and Traditional Melodies, from undoubted authen- 
Poettcan Works or Winturop Mackwortu Praep. Collected and edit 


by Rufus Griswold. New York: H.G Langley.—The author of the pieces) | Single Tickets, 50 Cents—Tickets to adinit Two Ladies and a Gentleman, One Dollar 
now first collected here enjoys a deserved reputation among the poets of the Tickets for sale at all the Music Stores, My 25-It. 


day. He is a man of family and fortune, has had an excellent education, and) PV HE MARINE TELEGRAPH FLAGS, and SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH SIGNAL 
may be said rather to flirt with the Muses than to woo them. His poetry is,|/.2°_,0 Plage and Semaphoric Telegraph Signal Books, having cupped above tue thou. 
rt of a sprightly playful nature, but he can touch the feelings and||sand sail of American vessels, incluving all the Government vessels of war and revenue 
for the most pa prightly play g 
the pon escasion This is an elegant volume of poetical beau lcutters, informs the commercial, mercantile, and trading interest of New York, that he 
refine heart u » “||nas opened an office at 67 Wail-street, where he will furnish sets of telegraph flags, 
; and P tance in cultivated circles. | thirteen in number, with a designating telegraph number, and signal book, ($15), for 
tse, will doubtless find large ae ships, barques, brigs, schooners, sioops and steam boats. 
Tue Brotuer anv Sister, anp oruer Tates. By Mrs. Ellis. New Agencies for the diffusion of this Semaphoric code of Signals are established through- 
. ed bh R out the United States. The benefits derived from this economical and truly useful code 
York : H. G. Langley.—The works of this esteemed authoress have always (+ signals to the Commerce of the United States, fully evince the fact, that it is not only 
and deservedly been cherished in domestic society ; they are pleasing, elegant, acommercial or mercantile, but national point of = 
and have an exalted object. The little book before us is for juvenile reading, | Marine Survevor’s @Frice, 67 Wall-street, cor of Water-st My 25-tf. 


it is wel! adapted to youthful apprehension, and is calculated, like all the writ- ANE RAILROAD HOTEL, Sbth St., 41h Avenue, Yorkville -THOMAS FP. LENNOX, 
Of Mss: Ellis’, to bo a0 well as pleasing to those to whom it ‘The Core stop hourly on and belf hourly on Sunder 
chiefly addressed. | This Establishment will be found one of the most suttabie end convenient stopping 
| |places en route to the AQUEDUCT, —that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 
Tue Youne Sattor, a Narrative rounpep on Fact. By Mrs. Dana. and which is within two minutes walk of the R, R. Hotel, 
E [x : | Liquors, Wines, &c.,of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 
New York Harper « the |\Cakes, Ice Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 
make a strong impression, to be able to shew that the story is from life it-|| Private Rooms tor Parties. 
to i P " ‘ . | An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse- 
self. This is the case in the present instance ; and here is a well wrought tale.) )¢nts 
conveying also information on certain localities and peculiarities of the ae | MITH'’S REVISED BOTANIC’ PHYSICIAN,—Containing a complete practice of 
service, as well as an useful moral. It isa good book for the young Medicine, Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Chiidren ; a description of about 
. four hundred Medical Plants, Gums, with their medical properties ; (Pharmacy) a great 
An Enquiry to rue Conscience or tue Curistian Reaver. By Rev. many useful and favourite receipts ; Surgery is full, and illustr-ted with many drawings , 
‘4 . 5 aoe P || Physiology is so arranged that it is of vital importance to every person ; it is ji/lustrated 
Cuwsar Malan, D.D. New York : Harpers. An elaborate and profound) with many beautiful drawings. This is acomplete Fami vy Kook, as well as a Physician's 
werk, caused, doubtless, by the squabbles of the [ractarians ; Dr. Malan makes Guide and Library. it is just Issued from the Press, and is for sale by the Proprietor, 
||Isaac Smith, M.D., No 384 Broome-st., New York, at the low price of $6 single copy. A 


*,* We would call attention to an advertisement in this day’s paper from a 
respected favourite of New Yorkers—Thomas F. Lennox, who has left the 


| 


the text of his book the following enquiry , * tee i join the Church of Rome!|jsiccount will be made to those that purchase to re-sell. My 25-6t. 
while my Rule of Faith is the Bibie,” and he probably intends to fire night and) | PARTMENTS, &c.—Very superior accommodations, with or without be ard, may be 
left at Puseyism and at Romanism. This American edition contains an In- obtained in this city, by applying either at No. 113 Hudson Street, o> at the Office of 
Journal. May Is. 
troduction by Rev. Dr. Baird. ij 
P V. Edi J THOMAS H. CHAMBERS, 
Neat’s History or THe URSTANS. Parr ay dated by John O. Choules, | ( Formerly Conductor to Dubos 4 Stodart,) 
M. A. New York: Harpers.—This neat edition, with plates, is proceeding) PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
fast to completion ; three parts more will bring it to a close. Of its character No. 385 BROADWAY, 
dless to speak. NEW YORK. 
se ss N.B —All Piano Fortes sold at this Establishment are warrauted to stand the action of 
Dusuin University Macazine vor May, 1844. New York: Mason & ‘any climate. May 11-6m. 


Tuttle.—This, probably the best magazine in existence, is duly issued by "| NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORVCESTER. 
publishers here named, and the number before ws reign Gifteen capital we | AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o'clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot of 
cles. This periodical is decidedly a classical one, whilst its papers are, at the LJ Battery Place. 4 
ime, hi bly pleasi and amusing. It ought to have a very large circu- Mi a ge mmme Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
lation here. ‘| The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 
Literary Remains or No. III. Edited by bial will be by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
t [Immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 

Brother. New York, Burgess, Suage 6 Co.—The present number : wi | For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
cludes the always popular “ Ollapodiana, and commences the *‘ Prose Misce!- | Or of D HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the whart 


lanies ;’ the latter need not fear censure, but we must take the liberty to ob- Mey igoune are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 


serve to the editor that his argument in mitigation is not admissible. Every M RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 


one who publishes, does so at his proper peril, and the public neither will, can, || e Segars in all their variety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manulactuiers, and manutac- 
nor ought to take into account the circumstances under which the author writes, "ed Tobacco. is _ Ap. Ly. 
AGAZIN OF PARIS, LONDON, & NEW YORK FASHIONS IN LADIES’ HATS 


If he have not the opportunities to do justice to his subject, he should not en- L The establishment No, 418 Broad» ay, two doors above Canal Street, is now open 


ter upon it. | and selling every variety of fashionable 4 
= . . . . | Itis expressly designed to be a depot wherein Ladies may be certain of finding an am- 
The following are just published by Mr. Winchester :-— ||ple and varied supply of all the most fashioneble, beautiful, and durable straw bate, as 
NTU Alexander mas rans- | Well as those composed of other materials. A direct communication with Paris and Lon- 
Tur Apventures or Carr. Pamrnie. By Dumas. T: | don, affords the means of introducing the latest Fashions of those cities, almost as soon 


lated by Jas. Herald, Esq. 


as adopted there, to the Ladies of this, the real Metropolis of America. May 4-3m* 
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SCOTCH ALE; BROWN STOUT; BRANDY; WHISKEY, &c. 
Scotch Ale.—Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. and qts. ripe and creamey. | 
Brown Stout.— Dublin and London =, | 
Brondy.—Utard and Hennessey, Vid Dark and Pale, in wood and Bottles. 
Whiskey. —Gienhivat and lsiay veal peai reek 
Rum. —Jamaica Rum, North side, very superior | 
Gin. —Uid Hollanes, “ 
Wines.—Champague, Sparkling Hock, Madeira, Sherry, Port, Claret, &c., all of first} 

brands and quality. 100 cases 3 dozen each Uld Lisbon White Wine, | 
For sale on reasonable Lerms and in lots to suit purchasers by | 
ROBERT HOPE HART, LL Nassau-st., cor. Pine. 


Storage suitable for Scotch Ale, Wines, &c Mar. 9-30. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
POR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 


Scrofula, or King’s Evi, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 


ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Eulargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitue Symptoms. Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders witl be Removed by this Preparation, 
The following certificate is from a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose trom a) 
severe Scrofuious disease. it speaks for itseil. 
Brooktiyn, Nov. 25, 1842. 


Messrs. Sanos: —Gent.—Although | am dishgured and deformed tor life, | have wot) 
ost my recoliection ; aud never, while | exist,shall | cease lo feel grateful for benents) 
conferred, turough the use of your invaluable Sarsapariila. | was aliacked in the 
year 125 with « scrotuious affection on the end of my Huse, commencing with a small 
red spol, alleuded iching and burning sensations. induced rupbing, ano 
now commenced the javages of a disease which progressed as foliows the lett nos- 
tril Was fist destioyed, avd, continuing upwards, it Crossed the bridge of the nose, 
and, seizing Upon (ne right side, desiroved the cartilage, bone and all the surrounding 
parts, until, fuaily, the nose was entirely Caten off; \ne passage for conveying tears 
trom the eye to tue wose obliterated, which caused a continua! flow of tears. The) 
disease NOW Seized Upon Lie wpper lip, extending Lo the right cheek, and my feelings 
and suilerings were such as can Deller be 1magimed than described. | am a native of 
Nottingham, in England, and my case!sweil known there. The first Physicians tn the; 
Kingdom prescrived lor ime, bul With littie beneht. Atone time | was directed totake 
63 crops of the * Tincture of jodine”’ three times a day, which | continued for six 
In Succession. me | applied Oil Vitriol tothe paits. After this 
used 4 prescription of Sir Astiey Cooper’s,but ali proved in vain. I continued to crow 
worse, and a> 4 drowning man Will Catch at a straw, | used every remedy | coula hear 
ol that Was considered applicabie lo my case, Unt | became disgusted withthe treat-! 
ment, and retuquisnhed aii hope of ever getting weil. 

Many pronounces the disease a Can-er. but Dr. M——, under whose treatment! was 
considered it Scrotuious Lupus, and this isthe hame given it by medicalmen. Asa 
jast resort | was recommenved to try change of air and am Allantic voyage, and in; 
April iast | Satied tor America, and arrived here inthe monthot May. The disease) 
continued gradually lo nerease, extenoing upwards and backwards, having cestroyed 
the entire nose, and fast verging towards lromtal bone, seized Upom Lhe upper jaw 
and surrounding parts. 

Winie crossing on tue Perry-boat from Brooklyn to New York,a gentleman was at-, 
tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me :—"* My triend, have you used the Sar- 
sapariiia!’’ Yes, replied !, various kinds, and every thing else | couid hear of; but, 
said ee, ** mean Sand’s Sarsapariiia!” No, lrepiied. Then use it, for believe ii 
willcure you.” Being thas addressed by a stranger was induced to make a trial of 
medicine he so bigsxiy recommended. 

l purchased one bottie, which gave some relief, and wonderful to teil, alter using) 
your Sarsapariiia jess than \wo months, | feel within me well. The disease is stopped 
if 108 ravages, all those racking and tormenting pains are gowe, my food relishes, my 
digestion is good, and | sieep well; anc, under (he biessing of Divine Providence, | at- 
the resait entirely to the use of Sands's Sarsapariiia. With desire that the afflict- 
ed may no longer deiay, bul use the right medicine and get cured. 


remain, with feelings of tasting gratitude, 
Your triend, THOMAS LLuYD, 


Nutria Ailey. Pearl-stieet. 
StaTe or New-York, On this 25th day of November, 1542, bebore me came Thos | 

City of Brovkiyn,ss. ) Lieyd, and acknowledged tue tiuth of the foregoimg payer, 
and that he executed the same. 

HENRY C. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brookiyn. 
WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA IN 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Read the foilowing from Mrs. Wm. Phillips, Who has jong resided at the Falls. The: 
facts are well known to ail the old residents ih that part of the city. 

Messrs. A. b. SanpDs & Co.—Sirs: Most gratetuily do | embrace this opportunity for 
staling to you the great relief | obtained irom the use of your Sarsaparilia. | shai! also 
be bappy, Lurough you, to pudii-h to alt who are aiflicted, as | lately was, the account ot 
my Ubexpected, and even tor alung while despaired of cure. Mine is a painful story, 
and trying aod sickening as is the narrative of it, forthe sake Of many who may be sv 
surety reiieved, ! will Oriefly yet accurately state it. 

Nineteen years ago April sickness left me with an Erysipelas ern ption 
Dropsicai collections immediacely look place over the entire surlace of my body, causing 
such an enlargement Uiel It Was necessary to add a half yard to the size of my dresses! 
around the waist. Next followed upon my itiabds, ulcers, paiotul beyond description 
Por years, both in summer and winter, the only mitigation of my suffering «as tounc) 


inpouring upon those parts coid water. From my iimbs the pain extended over my) | 
whole boay. Uhere was literaily for me no rest, by day or Dy night. Upon lying down | 
lhese pains Would shoot through my system, and compe! me to arise, and, for hours to- 


gether, waik the Nouse, so tial | was almost entirely deprived oi sieep. During this 
time the brysipelas continued active. and the uicers enlarged, andso deeply have 
hese eaten. that for two and a hail yeais they have been subject Lo bieeding. During 
hese almost twenty years | have consuited many physicians. These have called my 
disease—-as it Was allended With an obstinate Cough and asteady and activa pain in 


HIS popular 


}Wriling he is {ast recovering am, gentlemen, yours respectfally, 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
} and truly wonderful Medicine has, in thousand of instances, produced 
to invalids a NEW LIFE, who, after keeping their beds for years, lave ao 

speedily re-invigorated with an infusion of new bivod, and consequently of new life and 
|strength, by the use of PARK’S LIFE that their re-appearance amongst their 
lellow-beings, who had long given therm up as incurabie, is looked upon as the greatest of 
the many great wonders of the age. 

The ber of testi is of cures by PARR’S LIFE PILLS, are crowding upon the 
|Proprietors daily, and their unsolicited Lestimony witnessed by gentiemen of high reputa- 
lion. 

| The following testimonial is from one of the most talented and respectable members of 
jthe Theatrical Profession, Mi. T. D. Rick, (the origiwal Jim Crow)—a gentieman whose 
juigh character for worth and integrity as a citizen, places his unsolicited and voluntary 
jaltestation of the excellence of the Medicine beyond the shavow of suspicion. This, 
|cwratia thousands of similer gratetul acknowledgements.) can be seen at the Principal 
Depot, 117 Fulton-st. 

|To Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 117 Fulton-st., N.Y. :— 

Gentlemen—Having in the course of a long and arduous practice of my profession, 
contracted a lightness across the Chest, with prostration of strength, ang suffering much 
from the effects of the labour attached to my peculiar pursuits, winle in Engiand | had 
recourse to your popular Medicine, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, from which | received gieat 
jbenefit. finding a Branch of your House in this city, | procured a few boxes of the Me- 
dicine, and can how sincerely testify to their value and great cfificacy, and also to the 
‘great character they Lear in the oid country. 

Your ovedient servant, THOMAS D. RICE, 2 Vestry-street. 
| This, from a Commission Merchant in the South and New York, is also unexception- 
jable:— 
| New York, 26th Dec., 1843, 

| Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co.--Gentlemen— After having, fortwo years, severely 
sullered from a protracted disease of the bowels, together with hemorrhage, which seemed 
to vaffle the skill of the best physicians In the South and eisewhere, a few boxes of your 
jvaluable Medicine, *PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” which | had been persuades to try,—and 
jwhicn | commenced taking with very littie faith in their eflicacy—etiected an entire and 


| really wondertul cure wilh me. 


| 1 cannot refrain from sending you this testimonial of their excellence, hoping that these 
|Pills may be the means of relieving others, as they have cured me. 
You are at liberty to use this voluntary testimonial, as a recommendation of your Pills, 
lto those who may be 1 doubt of their virtues.— Very respectfuily, 
| J. BURKHARDT, Late of 223 Carondeiet-st., New Orleans, 
| Now 139 Grand-street, New York. 
The following certificate is from a gentleman who has resided about twenty-five years 
in Southwark, Phuladelplua, well known from his great respectability :— 
| Messrs. I. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—I fee) it will be doing no more than right to 
inform you of the wonderful benefits | have received by the use of your Pills. | have 
|veen aitlicted for twenty years or more with a weakness on the breast, the pipes in the 
throat, dyspepsia and costiveness of the bowels, with very much cough and spitting at 
umes. Latterty, | was seized with asthma, and was so much plagued #s to be unable to 
jie down at night. lam advanced in years, and have tried a great many cures in the 
jcourse of my life, which in the genera! left me much weakened without doing any good. 
Having seen one of the books containing the life of Old Parr, aud |he cures therein stated, 
‘| applied to Mr. Peter Williamson, and procured abox totry them. | soon found they re- 
\ieved me of my dyspepsia, and also the disease in my throat, and] was surprised to dis- 
lcover that | slept good at night, und could lie cown comfortably, and when | telt any kind 
of smothering, | would get upinthe night and teke one or two Pills, and | wouid fee! 
better instantly. 1 am now eutirely relieved of ail my complaints, and have an excellent 
appetite, and am of the firm opimion that PAKK'S LIFE PILLS are the best medicine I 
have «ver faken for my complaints. From their gentieness with me, and the great good 
they have done me, | am salished they will be of equal benefit to many others thus afflict 
ed.--l am, gentlemen, yours, respecttully, 
Nov. 27, 1843. JEREMIAH CLARK, Corner of Catherine-st. and 
Passayunk Road, Moyamensing, formerly of Southwark. 
The next from Mrs. M. Cling :— 
No. 193 Christie-street. 
Messrs. T ROBERTS & Co.— This is to certify that I have been afflicted torthis twelve 
years with the live: complaint and dyspepsia, and after trying all advertised medicines— 
then had recourse to a voctor, who only patched me up. At last the kind hand of Provi- 
dence pointed out Lo ine the report of Parr's Life Pills, and after attentively and carefully 
taking a few small boxes, ! began to feel like another being—and | ask my cure may be 


| |circulated through the United States, so grateful am | for my recovery from the grave. 


M. CLING, 193 Christie-street. 


ASTIIMA. 
Portsmouth, N.H., Nov. 27, 1843. 
Messis. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—it gives me much pleasure to inform you 


||that in tus town and neighbourhood your invaluabie Medicine, PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, are 


much praised for their raze virtues and great efficacy in the cure of Asthma, and conse- 
\quently their sale is considerable. Mr. James Ledd, a g-ntleman well known here, told 
me of a friend of his, an eleeriy ledy, who has been troubled with Asthma for the last six 
years, so much so that she was unable to walk out, or use any exertion. Being advised 
to try Parr’s Life Pills, she fonod herself considerably relieveu by them, and persevering 
ju theiruse, sie was enabled,a few weeks since, Hot only to go about, but to walk to 
church, a distance of a quarter of a mile from her residence, a feat she had not accom- 
|plished for the last three years. 

Another case Is thai of an Engineer on one of the Eastern Railroads, who, alter having 
jtried numerous other Medicines and found no reef, but a short time since, begun to take 
Parr’s Lite Pills for the abeve distressing complaint, aud | aim happy to say at this present 


JUHN JOHNSTON, 
The following, bemg a translation from a German letter, by Mr. Ettling, a native of 
Germany, now living at 167 Lugiow-street— 
New York, Dec. 28, 1843 


Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—it is rarely tnat we Germans can be induces to have 
recourse tothe so-called patent medicines, as we seldom have confidence inthem. A 
friend of mine, however, induced me to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS, as a cure for habitual 
cestiveness and sick head-«che, of which I had suffered for yearg, and for which I could 
find no efficient remeey. 

A tew boxes of your Pills, which | bought of your Agent, have, thank God, been the 
means of perfectly restoring my health | have aiso used those Pills in my family, and 


my side—a dropsicai consumption , and though they have been skiiful practitioners, | “ith such excellent success, that | shail henceforth keep a constant supply in my house. 
they were only able to afford my case a partial and temporary relief. | had many othe) Should there be persons who would doubt the good effccts of this Medicine, ! beg to refer 
difficulties too complicated to describe. | have aiso used many of the medicines that ‘2em to me, and It would ceive me much pleasure to show my gratitude for the relief they 
have been recommended as infailible cures tor this disease, yet ths «. tailed, and | adfordea me, them to others.— Res ectiully, 
Was most emphatically growing worse. In this critical condition, given up oy triends — C. ETTLING, 167 Ludiow-street. 
and expecting for myseil, relief oniy in death, | was by the timely interpos.tion of a) Mr. J. H. Bowman writes as follows — 
kind Provisence, furnished with your, tome, invaluable Sarsapaiiiia. A single bottle | Vergennes, Nov. &, 1843 
gave me an assurance of heaith, which for tweuty years | had not once teit. Upon | Messrs. THOS. ROBERTS & Co —Geutlemen—I have closed the sale of all the PARR’S 
taking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve deys from the 8th of Octo- LIFt PILLS sent me, and will remit the balance by our Mr. Roberts, who wil! be in your 
ber, when | commenced taking your Sarsapariiia, | was able toenjoy sieepand rest, by icity ina tewdays. The Pills are much liked, and give great satisfaction, and ae now in 
night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect heaiin. Besides, 1 was, in considerable demand, and | have told my customers if they would be patient « few days 
this sort time, relieved from ail those excruciating and unaiieviated pains that had af- | would have some more. You will please therefore sene me an equal quentity of ewch 
ficted my days, as weil as robbed me of my ee repose. The ulcers upon my limbs |size immediately, by railroad to Albany.— Yours respectfully, J. h. BOWMAN, 
are healed, the Erysipelas cured, avd my sie reduced nearly lo my former measure. F 
Thus much dol teei it a privilege to testify to the efficacy of your health restorin . ‘ountain Head Tavern, 9 Duane-street, 
Sarsaparilia. A thousand from one whose comiert B whose hope of | Lye of PARR’S LIFE PILLS.—Gentiemen—I cannot be sile the sub 
ture heaith are due, under God, to your instrumentality. And may the same Providence: Medicine, after experiencing such bevefit from it. oe © you that 
twat directed me to your aid, make you the happy and honoed instruments of blessing been re-established, by the use of PARR’S LIFE suffering 
others, as d and de ing as your much relieved and very grateful friend muc 1 from dyspepsia for years To show that gratitude, ! shall be plessed, by your using 
’ AsuNATH M. PHILLIPS jqny name, as one that can and will, at all limes, testify to their great efficacy in one of the 
New Lonpon, Co.,as. Norwich, Nov. 4, 1849. || M0St_ Severe cases of dyspepsia that probably ever occurred.—I am, gentiemen, Yours 
Personally a , the above-named Asenath M. Phillips, and made oaih of the facts wo 1844 8. BROWN. 
contained in the toregoing statement detore me. 
RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, The following letter is from Mr. Thomas Elder, a gentiemsn of this city :— 
Justice of the Peace. | New York, 17th Jan., 1844 
Being personally acquainted with Mrs. Phillips, | certify thatthe above asserted facts, Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen— It affords me much pleasure in being ab.e 
are substantially true. ||to bear testimony in regard to the benefits to be derived from the use of your invaluable 
WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, Medicine, known as “ PARR’SLIFE PILLS.” Fora series of years I have been sutjected 
Minister of the Gospel at Norwich, Conn. ||‘ Severe bilious attacks, attended with nausea and derangement of the digestive o » 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail,and for exportation, by A. B. & D. Sands,,/*"4 applied the ordinary remedies without relief A friend made me a present of one 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Renéoee, N. York. box of your Pills, with a recommendation to try them Before | had used the whole of 
Sold also by Joun Holland & Co., Montreal,and Alexander Beggs, Quebec, Canada, them I found their sajutary effects, and have continued the use of them up to the present 
Agents forthe Proprieto:s by special intment. time with great benefit. Asa family medicine, from their gentle nature, they are of in- 
rice $1 per buttie, six bottles for finite service, ap] to ~ + expe 
tfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sa Na t nence in my own family. lndeed, | esteem m as the most safe and efficacious medi- 
eee ae hee ~)~ cine now in use.—I am, gentlemen, Your most ob’d’t s’t THOMAS ELDER. 


las and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of di : , 
eases to frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s le, and tak They can be had at the of the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., No 117 
sto which the human ubject, Second Floor. Mar. 30-tf. 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER. 


Pils ILLUSTRATED LONDUN NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Picturec Family lOrders for Fruit and Or 


Newspaper, containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting Inteiligence, Science, and a record of ali the events of the week at home, abroad, | 
or in the Colones ; the whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first | 


eminence, printed in a form convenient fer binaing, and comprising 46 PAGES and 45) lees. 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Aveuue, (Union Square), N.¥., has aj 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plarts of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
tal Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 

flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. - 
.B.— Expenenced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen suppited with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 

Ap 4 


COLUMNS UF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and nea - if 
ness of the Embellishments. 
The Proprietors of the lu. LUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher | 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at | 


: AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it is lis intention Lo give instruction on the Flute, 
Mr. Barton piotesses to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 


first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, Charles Nicholsun. 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of | Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to truil, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 


now the only FAMILY N&WSPAPER, properly 20 characterized, which, ox J M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beexman-streets,) Ne 


ceeding all its contemporaries in the amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima | 

CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, | 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. } 
_ ‘fhe fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, | no expedients of 
Imposition—ro mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to imptove into, 
as much perfection as a newspaper can attain. Tothe |LLUSTKATED LONDOW NEWS, 
the community are indevted for the first combination ot ali the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, with the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine arts—the 


York. 


||7_ Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


I? Rooms ot every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situsted near the intersection of White: and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 


development of a) |section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 


new and beautijul means of extending and coufirming the interests of society over all the||yjsion of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 


topics within the circic of its lite and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 


And it is believed that the accommudations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 


character and reality to every salient point and feature in the great public, if they desire GOOD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
of poole venitlated tments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandeied to the | uate 
prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed, = fe = 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground) \pleasure of guests. The lodging at are apesteus aubenapeniens. a coudiineate 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to ipart of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
raise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- |tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
nevolence of the nch—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character in any Hotel West of New 
—to upivld the great principles of humanity—to promote science —encourage belles ietters | y ory. 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the nobler) Jn each nt of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
— pr pn ee tend to — the character alike jaud competent assistants, and be is confident that in al) cases, those who honor him with 
ist, ‘and to take its numbie past iu the of is the nt with Tor 
avowed ambition of the [LLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. The “ McGasecn ‘ts bud a few reds distant Srom the Depot of the Eastern and 
To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, | Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. raveliers who desire 
Whea this beautiful work is considered in all its details—the talent and skill of the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage House, tree of 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstandiug the rapidity with which UP Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stadles, for the accommoda- 
many of the engravings have beea done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- |tj0 of those who journey with their own conveyances. , 
partment—the veauty of its priatina—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all othernews- | Utica, Nov. 1, JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-tf. 
papers, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every hali | ———— Ve oes ee - - 
year, aud a work of art ever surpassed,—besides Various other items whica could be W RUSSELL'S NEW COLLECTION OF AMERICAN SEEDLINGS.—Azauias, 
enumerated, it must ve acknow.edged, that in these days of chéapliterature, it is beyond | « RuopopenpRons, CERANIUMS, RosEs, and DAHLias, are how many of them in fine 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. bloom at the Garden and Conservatories in Henry Street, near the South Ferry, Brooklyn, 
*,* The great success of the Iilustrated London News renders it necessary that the |\late establishment of Mr. Perry) His new variely of RHODODENDRON GuaNnDIFLORa, 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper is the most magnificent flowering plant now in this Country, and cannot be seen elsewhere. 
MP The * Illustrated London Nzws” is published every Saturday, and maybe had of ali the||His new Azalias consist of both Greenhouse and hardy Garden varieties ; his new Dan- 
ookseliers in the United States and Canada. | uias, Lapy ASHBURTON, and Mas. WessTeR, are now for sale, in roots or plants, from 
N.B.—Also ail the back numbers. March 16-1f | $2 to 50 cents each. 
'| Bouquets, beautifully made up, at reasonable prices. Ap. 13-3t. i.s. 


“* The Blood is the Life of the Wrir. 
TAMMANY HALL, (RE-OPENED,) 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 

HAT the blood is the life of the body, I presume is undisputed, therefore I shall say||Corner of Nassau and Frankfort-sireets, fronting the Park and City Hail, N.Y. 
that it being the Seat of Lire, it must also be the seato! disease. if disease be in ; PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently al great expense 

the blood, we should abstract the gisease only, not the blood itself. Itis the impurities! | enlarged, refitted, and newly furnished it in a style that will bear a with 
which must be removed by Brandreth’s Piils to secure our health, in all states of the wea- any Public House inthe Union, is now ready to accommodate travellers others who 
ther, iu all situations, anc in ail climates. The biood, tike a good spirit, is always trying |may visit the city. The Lodging Rooms are large and airy, and fitted with the best of 
to benefit the body by its struggles to expe! impurities. But it is not capable to effect its beds and furniture ; the Refectory, in the basement, is arranged in a style chaste and 
own purification at ail times ; to do this it must often have assistance. When the blooo jneat, where refreshments are furnished at any hour from 6a.m.tol2rM. On the first 


- power of nature to effect the cure,even when aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take’) 
Istrict attention to business, and the wants of his customers to merit a continuation of the 


is joaded with impurities, especially in this climate, the consequence may be fatal, provi- floor, fronting the Park, is a Sitting Room for boarders ; adjoiming is a retired Reading 
ded the blood 1s not purified at once, and this is sure to be effected if Brandreth’s Pils are 


used. 

No time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for 
they both only put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even in inflammatory steseneny 
bieeding sever vught to ve resurted to, for in nine cases out of ten it will take away the! 


out the impurities from the blood, but alas! they cannot put new blood into the body im 

mediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the old blood; 
must be there. It 1s at all times easier to eradicate mercury from the system and restore 
We mercurialized being t» full healta, than it ts to effect the restoration of the man who 
has repeatediy been bled. Bleeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonists’ 
the Brandreth’s Pills have to contend against. Let us tnerefore be wise, and when sick- 
hess assails us, abstract the disease OUT OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body, 


which bleeving does. | 
Now, drandreth’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the 


Room, which, together with the general convemences of the House, make it a very desi- 
rable stopping place for the man of business or leisure—it being in the vicinity of all the 
Places of Amusement, and but a short distance trom the business portion of the city. The 


charge for Lodgings has been reduced 4s well as the rate of refreshments. The attend- 


ance is of the firstorder While the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage 
heretotore bestowed on this House by a generous public, he hopes by unremitted exertions, 


same. Mar. 16-tf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the attention of the TRapE to his Stock of the above well 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
Do do 3, medium do 
The design of this Pen isto give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 


same time they make the quality better. They ouly take the worn out parts from the blood,’ , 
possesses sufficient strength to renderit durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 


those which, if retaiaed, would be a source of disease. The good effects which are de. 
rived from Brandreth’s Pills have to be telt tobe believed. The seeds of decay can be, 
constantly eradicated by their use, and the Painctpte or LireE—THE BLoop—strengthen- 


d the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 
oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a frst quality article,on cards. Each package 


ed. Thus protracting vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed |of a groce, Contains six highly fuushed vignettes, as follows :— 
Stratford-upon- Avon, 


to see the faltering step and the enfeebled intellect. 

Let no one suppese that the Brandreth’s Pills are not always the same. 
They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which they are made are so unerring, 
that a million pounds could be made per day without the most remote possibility of a mis- 
take occurring. Get the genuine, that is ail, and the medicine will give you ful) satisiac- | 
tion. 

When the Blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed, 
and harrowed is to receive the allotted grain. 
mence the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attackeg| 
with sickness should do the same. | 

Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They wil! ensure them from severe) 
sickness of the stomach, and. generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of life, they do not depress them. Females 
will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In 
costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting pesiod, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and, 


They are. Newstead Abbey, 
i Pavilion, Brighton, 


Abbotsford, 
Kenilworth Castle, 
The Custom House, and St. Paul's Cathe- 
drai, London. 
No.9 and 10—The Wasnineton Pen, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 


int ; observe, this article is or ed with an emb d head of been = ae 
y are put 


[P°rhe quality of the above is equal to any ever offered in the U. States, and 
who-are wise, will therefore com- jup in a style of 


UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 


Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz:— + 
Patent, Magnum Boaum, 


Victoria, Damascus, 
Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


on cards and in boxes. 
The public will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each 


effectual remedy genuine Pen, the maker’s name is stamped in full “ Joseph Gillott” and on every pack- 


There is no medicine so safe as this,it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally) 
used by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of 
our first physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of al! other) 
purgatives, and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the 
blood, and carry off the corrupt humors of the body,in a manner so simple as lo give every 
day ease and pleasure. | 

The weak, the feeble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength- 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills, and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance without 
the expense of a physician. Adapted to ali circumstances and situations, they are the 
best medicines ever invented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- 
iveness, requiring wo change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking cold. 

Al) GENUINE BRANDRETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each 
box. Two on each label. Be carefui of counterfeits. | 

Sold at 25 cents per box, at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, 24] Broadway, and also at) 
his retail offices we Bowery, and 189} Hudson-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-street, 
Brooklyn ; Lyman & Co , Montreal; Rigney & Co., Toronto. Mar. 16-4m. 


ERKINS HOUSE, 19 Pearl Street, Boston.—Messrs. VIGNES & GORDON would) 
respectfully announce to their Friends and the Public, that their extensive and com- 
modious Hotel, the PERKINS HOUSE, has beea newly furnished throughout, and is now 
in every particular well calculated for the accommodation of Travellers and the Public 
rally. For comfort, convenience, and location, it is not — by any Hotel in 

the city ; and | can assure those who may favor them with their patronage that every 
effort will be to have every delicacy on the Table, and their Wines, &c., will be 


found of the best quality. 
Very superior accommodation for families, and charges moderate. Ap. 27-3m. 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. 
L. J. Webster, . Wellman. 


~~ sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 


age a tac simile of his signature. 
ENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 


A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ** Gillott’s,” also for sale. 4 __Nov. 4-ly- 
OLD LINE OF LiVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be de in the ayer 


order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


ucceeding day, viz :— 
Ships. | Masters. Days of from New Days of from 
or 


Cambridge 
England, , S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Mootezuma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar.16Sept Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, _A.G Furber, Aug. t, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
||New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprii16jOct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, 'G. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1} Oct. i6, Feb. 16, June 16 
\Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. : 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 


dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. : 
The commanders are wel] known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $)00, for which ample stores of every 
description wil) be provided, — the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if req' : 2 . 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for ony bettas 
es sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


A. L. Norton, H. B 
Reference—G, Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N. ¥. 
‘Aug. 36-11. 


|parcels or 
For freight or passage, spply GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burlin N.Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
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